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Art. I.—The Ministerial Character of Christ practically considered. 
By Cuarres R. Sumner, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. A New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Hatchard & Sons 1835. 
Pp. xix. 573. 


Tue practical and important subject of this work claims for it more 
than ordinary consideration; and our readers will be gratified by our 
reviewing it at some length, though a short review of the former edition 
has already appeared in our journal. The character of the author, and 
his known experience in all the duties of a christian minister, placé the 
volume beyond our criticism : we shall not, therefore, notice the few 
expressions to which we might except, but offer a gericral outline’ of its 
nature and arrangement; a task, however, by no means easy, from the 
extensive range of subject which it embraces, and the richie and 
variety of its illustrations. So 

Powerfully as the Ordination Service sets forth the importance of the 
ministerial office, the words of God, which every minister should feel to 
be addressed to himself, are yet more awfully impressive: “ Sonof man, 
I have set thee for a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore 
thou shalt hear the word at my mouth, and warn them from mé. 
When I say unto the wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt surely die} if 
thou dost not speak to warn the wicked from his way, that wicked mah 
shall die in his iniquity ;- BUT HIS BLOOD WILE T REQUIRE AT THINE 
HAND!” 

Our own observation fully confirms this fearful view of the-Clergy- 
man’s responsibility ; for we see how greatly the character of @ whole 
parish depends upon him. Is he faithful, zealous, and prudent; apt to 
teach; in all things'an example? Blessings spring up around him. fs 
he, though not immoral, yet careless and worldly? His influence is a 
blight upon the souls of the people. An idle, a vain, a covetous, an 
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ambitious Clergyman—what words can express the mischief he creates, 
and the guilt that he incurs ! 

He who makes himself responsible for the salvation or perdition of 
souls, by taking upon himself the vows of God, surrenders by the very 
act all title to slothful ease and self-indulgence. While the shepherd 
takes his pleasure, the sheep are wandering, and the wolf riots in his prey. 
Other men may retrieve the consequences of their negligence ; but to the 
Clergyman nothing remains but unavailing regrets. No pleasure for 
him but that which may be found in his duty. From the day he puts 
his hand to the plough, to that when he shall give account to the 
Master, his life must be filled with determined exertion and resolute 
self-denial. By fervent prayer, by constant watchfulness, by holy 
jealousy, by unceasing labours, he must in all things approve himself 
both to God and man: no rest for him but in heaven. 

Yet, if the duty be thus arduous, and the charge weighty, he is not 
left to perform and sustain it alone. The office he bears is conferred 
with the power of the Holy Ghost; and his Lord and Master, even 
Christ, in sending him forth invested with his own authority, hath left 
for his encouragement the promise of his own present help, and for his 
guidance the example of his own ministry. 

I. For though our Lord came chiefly as a Redeemer, yet was he also 
a prophet and teacher, ‘‘ the true light, that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world;” surpassing the most distinguished prophets 
who had gone before him in the scope and variety of his instructions, 
as much as he excelled them in the nature and dignity of his person. 
For the objects of their mission were limited; but his revelation was 
universal, complete, and final. He made known the divine will as 
none but the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
could declare it. He showed forth the divine character, the excellence 
of its glory, its unspeakable goodness, and perfect love, as no inferior 
messenger could display it. The most highly favoured of God’s mes- 
sengers and prophets cannot compare with him, whether in personal 
majesty and authority, or in the fulness and constancy of divine illumi- 
nation. In all things he hath the pre-eminence. And as the purposes 
and dispositions of a king are seen in the conduct of his ambassador, so 
in the deportment and message of Christ God is presented to us under 
a form and character which encourages us to draw near ;—a forgiving 
Father, full of mercy and love towards his erring children ;—a Saviour, 
reconciled by an expiatory sacrifice of his own appointment. 

Still he sustains his office of teacher as long as we stand in need of 
his heavenly aid. Still he speaks to us by his appointed ministers ; 
with whom, according to his parting declaration, he is, even to the end 
of the world. Sent forth to their work in his strength, and with the 
assurance that he will glorify himself in their weakness, while they have 
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his word and message faithfully to deliver, they have also his example 
to observe and imitate; an example, not like that of man, in whom 
distinguished virtues rarely exist without some alloy of kindred infir- 
mities, and who can rarely display a happy union of opposite excel- 
lences, but one in all things perfect. 

II. The first point which claims attention in our Lord’s ministry is 
the preparation to which he submitted. It might have been expected 
that he would commence his advent and ministry together, entering at 
once on his mission in the fulness of the Father’s strength; yet we find 
that he submitted to a course of preparation, which, independent of his 
divine commission, was calculated to fit him for the work to which he 
came. 


Though his functions as a teacher were to cease at so early a period, yet he 
did not_anticipate the customary season for their commencement, according to 
the regulations of the Levitical priesthood. He was brought up in privacy, and 
subject to the will of his parents; and continued dwelling in retirement till his 
thirtieth year. He was prepared for undertaking his public duties by baptism ; 
by fastings and watchings; by exposure to the temptations of Satan ; by attend- 
ance on John’s ministry. He entered upon them in obedience to a divine call. 
Iie took no step except under the guidance of the Spirit. His way was made 
straight before him, his script provided, and his loins girded for the enterprise, 
as if in illustration of the precept of the wise man—“ Prepare thy work with- 
out,.... and afterwards Puild”— P. 51, 


So John the Baptist was prepared for his important office, as the 
harbinger of the Messiah, and a preacher of repentance, by miraculous 
circumstances connected with his birth, which were calculated to fix 
general attention, and to create expectation of something extraordinary ; 
and by a life of hardship and self-denial in the deserts, up to the time of 
his appearing to Israel. So also the apostles were gradually trained by 
the society, instruction, and example of their Lord, before they entered 
upon their appointed duty, to be preachers of his doctrine, and witnesses 
of his resurrection. 

If, then, the forerunner of our Lord, if our Lord himself, if the apostles, 
who were to be qualified with miraculous gifts and powers of the Holy 
Ghost, entered not upon their sacred office uncalled, nor without due 
preparation, how great must be their presumption who, with no warrant 
but their own self-sufficiency, take upon themselves the awful charge of 
the ministry! And how great the sin and folly of those lawfully called, 
who enter on their office without that retirement, that profound study, 
that deep meditation, and that fervent prayer, by which alone they may 
be enabled to sustain so great a charge ! 

IIT. The ministers of Christ are continually taught to feel their 
infirmities. While they speak the wisdom of God, they are compelled 
to mourn over their own ignorance. While they declare the power of 
God, they are themselves bowed down with weakness. Exposed, like 
their brethren, to all the temptations, snares, and trials of this life, they 
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have too often to lament how greatly they are themselves influenced by 
those things against which they warn their people. Christ alone pos- 
sessing the fulness of original and inherent powers, united in himself 
all diversities of gifts, and combined all excellences in a character of 
faultless perfection. He enjoyed unlimited grace and wisdom. He 
exercised unlimited power. ' He imparts from his fulness grace, wis- 
dom, and power, to all who follow him im faith and meekness; advancing 
them to higher and still higher degrees of divine knowledge, without 
other limitation than man’s capacity for its reception. And, as the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God, were in him when he taught, he 
spoke with authority ; as a sovereign, whose word none could dispute, 
and whose law must be reverenced and obeyed. 

Yet, from the height of this pre-eminence, he deigns to give to 
christian ministers, in all succeeding ages, an example of that spirit of 
prayer, in which all their labours for the cure of souls, if they would 
expect success, must be conducted. Prayer was the habitual language 
of our Lord. Nothing of importance was done by him without it. 
Prayer, marked with intense earnestness, it might be almost said with 
importunity, as if he would give an illustration of the moral of his own 
parable—that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. If such, 
then, was his conduct, who in the power and nature of the Godhead was 
one with the Father, still more needful is it that on the ministers and 
stewards of Christ's mysteries the praying spirit of their Master should 
rest. They must wrestle earnestly for the desired grace ; not putting 
up faint and languid prayers, but lifting up holy hands, without 
doubting, like those who really believe that the promise will be fulfilled : 
“« If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” Receiving from his fulness, it is 
their encouragement and comfort to know that he can impart life and 
spirit, unction and power, to their ministrations ; speaking to the heart 
what they speak to the ear, and breathing upon the dry bones to which 
they prophesy. 

1V. The ministry of our Lord derived some peculiarities from the 
circumstances under which it was exercised. The rooted attachment 
of the Jews to their law, which had existed for fifteen centuries; which 
was identified with all the feelings and habits of the people, and with 
all the history and polity of the nation; whose records formed their 
principal written learning, and whose study was the stated employment 
of their wisest men; in which, finally, they made their boast, as the 
ground of an exclusive claim to be the heirs of salvation, in right of 
their descent from Abraham, and their federal covenant with God, was 
calculated to rouse an immediate and determined hostility against a 
teacher who came to supersede that in which they trusted and gloried. 
The Jews had much to unlearn as well as to learn before they could 
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receive Jesus in the character of a prophet; and the necessity of con- 
tending with their jealousy and prejudices would necessarily influence 
the character of his ministry. For it was requisite to convince them of 
their error before they could receive the truth; and thus it became our 
Lord’s object, not so much to expound fully the doctrines and duties of 
the gospel,—an office which he left for his apostles and disciples to exe- 
cute, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, after his ascension,—as to 
correct their false notions of the law, and their misconceptions of the 
character and office of the Messiah. Hence he generally made the 
refutation of the prominent errors of his hearers the channel for com- 
municating a knowledge of the truth, modifying the subject of his 
discourses according as they were addressed to the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
or Gentiles. 

Greatly as circumstances are changed, the principle remains in full 
force. The christian minister, like our Saviour, must destroy the bul- 
warks of Satan before he can set up the ensign of Christ. If he have 
not to contend with the prejudices and hostility of Judaism, the enmity 
and corruption of the unrenewed heart remain, and oppose to the gospel 
a resistance not less inveterate ; and the mind must be dispossessed of 
whatever is opposed to the fundamental truths of religion, before the 
doctrines of Christianity can make an effectual lodgment in the heart. 

The style of our Lord’s preaching was influenced, not only by the 
errors of the Jews, but also by their prior religious belief, which made 
it necessary for him to adapt his instructions to their knowledge and 
opinions. Thus he continually appealed to the law and the prophets ; 
establishing what they would be prone to dispute, by showing its con- 
nexion with what they received and reverenced. After the same ex- 
ample, the Evangelists adapted their Gospels in their selection of the 
subjects upon which they particularly dwelt, and in the nature of their 
illustrations to the knowledge and requirements of the classes for whom 
they respectively wrote. The first preachers of the gospel exercised the 
same discretion, by presenting the truth in a manner the most likely to 
be intelligible and acceptable to their hearers. This discretion is 
equally required in ministers at the present day. They must declare 
the truth without suppression or compromise ; but they ought to apply it 
with judgment; in laying peculiar stress upon such evidences as may 
derive more especial importance from present circumstances ; in being 
careful not to misapply scripture terms, or to confound remote analogies, 
by overlooking the peculiar state of the Jewish and Gentile world when 
the gospel was promulgated ; and in labouring more particularly against 
those sins whose actual prevalence claims for them more particular 
notice. 


V. St. Paul, in his Epistles, repeatedly alludes to his practice of first 
teaching the principles of the gospel of Christ before he led his 
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disciples on to perfection ; or, to use his own expression, of feeding them 
as babes with milk, until they should be able to bear strong meat. The 
same plan of gradual teaching prevails in every part of the Scriptures. 
We find it in the development of prophecy, which becomes more distinct 
and specific as it approaches the time of our Lord’s appearing; and in 
the appearance of the predicted messenger, John the Baptist, to prepare 
the people for his coming. We trace it in the plan of our Saviour’s 
teaching ; beginning at the most simple truths and duties, and advancing, 
as the disciples were able to bear, to more sublime and difficult doc- 
trines, the sufferings and death, the spiritual kingdom, and priesthood 
of Messiah: while other truths, such as the calling of the Gentiles, 
and the abolition of the ceremonial law, which they could not receive, 
because of their prejudices, while the Lord was with them, were reserved 
to be revealed by the Holy Ghost after his ascension. We find it again 
in the fulness of our Lord’s private instructions to the disciples, as 
compared with his general style of teaching the people, who were not 
yet able to bear what those who were always with him might well 
receive, Christian truth, taught first in its simplest elements, repent- 
ance, is gradually unfolded through the Gospels, as the character of our 
Lord and of his ministry became understood; till at length, redemp- 
tion being complete, its plan made known, and life and immortality 
brought to light by the resurrection and ascension of the Saviour, the 
Holy Ghost is given to guide the apostles into all truth, and the glorious 
mystery is fully displayed in the Epistles. The truths themselves 
were not imparted abruptly. Sayings and predictions, which the dis- 
ciples did not understand at the time, were made plain by succeeding 
events ; and occasional obscure hints, calculated to awaken curiosity, 
and exercise their thought, prepared them to receive in due season the 
hard truths which they indicated. The towns and districts in which 
the gospel was to be preached were first prepared to receive it. Christ 
sent his disciples to the places which he himself should afterwards visit ; 
he was in the habit of returning to the towns where he had performed 
his miracles ; and while he commonly enjoined secrecy on the subject 
of his miraculous cures, when they were natives of Judea, he directed 
Gentiles to go into their own country and show how great things had 
been done for them ; thus awakening the attention of the people, and 
disposing them to receive the truth which should soon be preached 
among them. 

If so great caution was necessary when our Lord and his inspired 
apostles were the teachers, how much more now. After their example, 
ministers should be careful rightly to divide the word, distributing to 
little children, to young men, and to fathers in Christ, their respective 
portions, as their need may require, and their minds may receive. 
While they speak the truth plainly, and without qualification, they 
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should temper their zeal with prudence, wisely considering the manner 
and the season of imparting it, lest they defeat their object by precipita- 
tion. Copying the benevolence and condescension of our Lord, they 
should foster the small beginnings of grace, and encourage the weak 
believer, instead of harshly condemning whatever may not accord with 
their views, or come up to their own arbitrary standard. The example 
of Christ and his apostles condemns the rash presumption of the 
enthusiast, who expects the help and blessing of the Holy Ghost for 
proceedings conducted in ignorance and imprudence, by showing that 
every step in the propagation of the gospel was dictated by a wise and 
considerate policy. It equally condemns the violence of the bigot, by 
the contrast of His example, who gathered the lambs in his arms, and 
carried them in his bosom, and gently led those that were with young. 
Prudence and gentleness should always be conspicuous in the character 
and conduct of ministers: they should be wise as serpents, and harm- 
less as doves. 

Two practical applications arise out of this part of the subject, which 
the author has not alluded to. The first is the importance of grounding 
the young well in the elements of Christian truth, If this duty were 
properly performed by parents and teachers, who ought to be quite 
equal to it, the labour and anxiety of ministers would be much lessened ; 
for then they would be enabled to accommodate their instructions from 
the pulpit to advanced stages of christian attainment more generally 
than they can now venture to do. The other refers to the subject and 
style of a very important class of publications—tracts. These ate 
designed entirely for the instruction of the ignorant. They cannot, 
therefore, be too simple ; and they ought to be confined to conveying 
elementary truths in the plainest style, and the most engaging manner. 
It is due to the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
to declare that this is the general character of the tracts put forth under 
its sanction. Buta large class of these publications are of a very 
different nature, and offer to the young and the ignorant, for whom alone 
they are intended, the most abstruse and even controverted questions in 
divinity. 

(To be continued.) 


——_—_—<>>—- 


Art. Il.—The History of the Church of Christ, as first established by 
his Apostles, among the Jews and Heathens ; in a Course of Sermons, 
preached by the Rev. Ricuarp Povan, LL.D., late of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; Rector of St. James's, Duke’s Place, in the City 
of London, §c. London: Seeleys; Wix. 1836. 8vo. Pp. xx. 485. 


Tue origin of preaching, as a christian institution, may be traced to 
the practice both of our Lord himself and his apostles. To the Sermon 
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of Christ in the synagogue of Nazareth, may be referred the enstom of 
selecting an isolated text as the subject of discourse ; ‘and the’nddresses 
of St. Stephen, St. Peter, and St. Paul, as recorded in’ the* Acts, are 
examples of preaching, with reference to a continuous history, ‘and 
involving a variety of topics for debate. Both these methods have 
their peculiar advantages ; and while the former is admirably adapted 
to the elucidation of some detached doctrine, or the inculcation of some 
specifie precept, the latter takes a wider range of discussion, and con- 
siders the whole scheme of revealed religion, both in doctrine ‘and 
discipline, as exemplified in some connected portion of holy writ, For 
this latter purpose, the history of some patriarch, prophet, or apostle, 
or the whole or part of one or other of the books of the Old and" New 
Testament, have been occasionally selected; and, within these few 
years, the Acts of the Apostles have furnished the matter for: several 
volumes of more than ordinary value and importance. Among these 
may be noticed the Hulsean Lectures of Mr. Franks, ehucidating»the 
gradual progress of the gospel, during the apostolic age, among. the 
Jews, the Gentile proselytes, and the Heathen, respectively; and 
the admirable Lectures of the Bishop of London, reviewed in our 
Number for Octcber, 1828. Though of a character totally distinct 
from either of the above publications, we are disposed to think that the 
volume before us will prove no useless addition to others of the same 
class; and we trust that the excellent author will meet with every 
encouragement to proceed with the entire course of sermons, of which 
the present volume can be regarded only as a commencement. - He 
promises, indeed, no more than another volume; but surely two" or 
three will scarcely suffice to complete his projected undertaking, —__ 
In twenty sermons, Dr. Povah has pursued the history of. the 
christian church, as related in the Acts of the Apostles, as far as 
the cure of the cripple by St. Peter and St. John, related in ‘the 
opening of the third chapter. Even the most trivial incident is turned 
to account for the purpose of illustrating some doctrine, enforeing 
some precept, or tracing some point of discipline to the usage of the 
early church, and the sanction of the first teachers of Christianity. 
Although the matter is evidently drawn from a great variety of 
sources, there is no parade of learning, no pretension, no display ; the 
style is simple in the extreme, and the mode of illustration adapted. to 
the most ordinary comprehension. We could, indeed, have wished that 
the Doctor’s periods were sometimes a little more elevated; ‘and 
we can with difficulty persuade ourselves a simplicity of language so 
studied, and a familiarity of expression so marked, would be altogether 
suited to the taste and perceptions of a London congregation. At the 
same time, there is something peculiar in the Doctor's manner,.which 
is not only very pleasing, but fixes the attention by its striking naiveté 
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of expression, and affectionate tone of address. We are inclined to 
infer, from the manner in which he describes the Acts of the Apostles, 
that he has fashioned his own style upon the model afforded by that 
of St. Luke :— 


This book of the Acts of the Apostles was written by St. Luke, and is a 
continuation of the Gospel, which bears his name. The style with which the 
holy evangelist begins is simple, both with re:pect to the language and the mag- 
nificent things which he had to explain. It is not written as though he was 
about to display the exploits of a Cyrus, Ceasar, or Alexander, or other great 
founders of mighty monarchies. He only professes to explain the acts of the 
Apostles,—acts which they have performed in the conquest of the world, and 
in making it subject to Jesus Christ; to explain what the doctrine was which 
they taught ; with what zeal they preached it; by what miracles they proved 
its truth; how they established many churches, both among the Jews and 
Gentiles; and how, afterwards, they established the government of those 
churches, and were the means of extending the light and knowledge of the 
gospel through all the world; and how, by their zeal and conduct, and their 
constancy, even to death, in defence of the gospel, they promoted ics cause.—P. 6, 


To analyse a continuous Lecture upon the three first chapters of the 
Acts of the Apostles, is impossible ; and we shall therefore endeavour 
to convey an idea of the matter and manner of the work, by extracting 
a few of the most important passages. In the fifth Lecture, on the 
appointment of Matthias to succeed Judas in the apostleship, are 
the following remarks on the Pope’s supremacy, which, though not 
original in themselves, are put with considerable plainness and per- 
spicuity :— 

St. Peter, say they, (the Romanists,) proposed to the assembly of the Church, 
that it was proper to make choice of one who might take the place of Judas in 
the office of an apostle. The Church approving the proposal, named two men 
for that purpose, and then prayed to God that he would let them know, by the 
casting of lots, whom he would appoint: therefore, say they of the Romish 
Church, Peter acted as Pope, and had, as chief of the Church, a sovereign 
authority to order every thing as he should direct. But will any one argue, 
that, because a person makes to an assembly of men a proposition which is 
approved by that assembly, that that person has, in consequence of that pro- 
posal, a power to dictate as a monarch with sovereign authority to that 
assembly? Would you not say, on the contrary, that if Peter had been in the 
Church then what the Pope is in the Romish Church now, he would not have 
proposed the thing to be deliberated on, but would have chosen, by virtue of 
his own authority, one that should take the place of Judas, and then have 
declared to the assembly, that he had made the choice, and that it was forthem 
to receive him in the quality of apostle? But as this was not done, it is evident 
that St. Peter had not that quality. But why was it St. Peter rather than any 
one of the others who made this proposal to the Church? To this question, we 
might reply by asking another, “ And why any other rather than he!” Was it 
not necessary that some one must do it? All could not do it together. The 
Church was a body of order, not of confusion. It was necessary that some one 
should make the proposal, and why not St. Peter as well as any of the rest? 
But we may reply to the question more directly than this, by saying, that 
possibly either God inspired Peter in that moment with what he was to do, or 
else the rest of the apostles paid this mark of deference to him, as being superior, 
in point of age, or because he was the first in point of order who had been 
received into the office of apostle. 
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The evangelist says, St. Peter stood up in the midst of them; and why so? 
che interpreters of the Romish Church say, that he did so from motives of 
espect and attention to the other apostles, and because he was a man of a very 
lithdent and modest disposition; hereby leading us, perhaps, to infer, that the 
Pope is the very opposite to ditlidence and modesty, for it is mentioned in their 
formulary, that the Pope is not to pay deference to any one now, except by a 
small inclination of the head. Others say, that it was because the Virgin Mary 
was present, and that St. Peter stood up in order to show reverence and respect 
to her; but all this is mere trifling and guessing at that which the Holy Spirit 
does not dictate. It relates to dreams rather than to sacred history, We may, 
therefore, rather say, that St. Peter simply stood up in the midst of them, 
because it was the custom, and a very rational one, that in addressing an 
assembly, the speaker should stand up in order that he might be heard more 
distinctly ; his standing up, however, in the midst of the disciples does not 
point out any superiority over them, for even Jesus Christ himself said, “I am 
in the midst of you like one that serveth.”—Pp. 93—95. 


With respect to the manner in which Matthias was appointed, it may 
be observed generally, in the words of Jerome, that privilegia singu- 
lorum non possunt facere legem communem; and, at all events, the 
circumstance affords no sanction to popular interference in the choice 
of ministers. Dr. Povah thus treats the subject :— 


It may be questioned by some, whether this metbod was altogether justifiable 
among Christians, and whether they could practise it lawfully. ‘To this, however, 
we auswer, that the law of God, though it forbids any magical and sacrile- 
gious, yet does not forbid any and every mode of casting lots. On the con- 
trary, to persons living, as the ancient Jews and primitive Christians did, under 
the immediate care of a special Divine Providence, the practice of casting lots 
was useful, and, accordingly, was employed, either to know what the will of 
God was in those things in which it was important that his will should be 
known; and when it could not be ascertained in any other way; and also for 
the parpose of preventing partiality, murmurs, or envy, in cases where men 
could not ascribe the lot that was cast to chance, but to the providence of God 
alone. The word of God is very express on this point; Solomon, in the 16th of 
Proverbs, and 23d verse, says, “The lot is cast into the lap, bat the whole 
disposal of it is with the Lord;” and God has, in many instances, directed this 
way to be adopted, that men might know what his will was; as in Leviticus 
xvi,, on the first day of the solemn propitiation, two goats were to be presented 
before the Lord ; one to be offered to him in sacrifice, the other to be sent into the 
wilderness, and on this occasion lots were cast to direct their choice.—Pp.155,156, 

Tt does not, however, follow from this, that a custom which was adopted in 
extraordinary cases, in times of old, should be followed on every ordinary occa- 
sion in the present day, so as to influence, e. g. the call of ministers of the 
gospel in general. The ancient fathers of the Church have very wisely directed 
it otherwise. The Jews never resorted to it in the choice of their high priest, 
and there are no examples of it, except one, in the time of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, when the rage and fury of one Zelotes chose by lot a man of very con- 
temptible life and manners, and who was not of the family of the priesthood, 
and yet he made him high priest. The Christians, likewise, never resorted to 
this custom in the choice of their ministers; for though God, at the beginning 
of his church, and even during the life of the apostles, had sometimes, by some 
very remarkable circumstances, pointed out, in certain persons whom it was 
thought to be his will that they should be called to his ministry, (as we find 
in one passage of Clemens Alexandrinus), yet we do not read that they ever 
resorted, on these occasions, to the casting of lots. —Pp. 156, 157. 


Some observations, in the twelfth sermon, on the death and resur- 
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rection of Christ, respecting the sin of the Jews in crucifying the 


Messiah, are exceedingly judicious :— 


It may be said, May not God, ina certain sense, be considered as the author 
of the sins of these men, as being the first cause of every thing that took place, 
and as having employed all these instruments to bring about the purposes of his 
will? L answer, No! He was, indeed, the author of the good that has resulted 
from the death of Christ by our redemption; but he was not the author of the 
sins that were committed in bringing that event to pass. The sins of those who 
crucified Christ can only be imputed to the influence of second causes. The 
Roman magistrate, in former times, in the exercise of the strict rules of Roman 
justice, condemned criminals of a certain description to be exposed to lions and 
beasts of prey, which, while they tore the criminals, sought only to gratify their 
natural ferocity; but the magistrate, in this case, could not be said to have 
inspired the lions with their natural fierceness and cruelty. So,on this subject 
of the death of our Lord, it is one thing to consider what the Jews and the 
Roman soldiers had for their motive, which was only to gratify their own fierce 
and unrestrained bad passions; and another to consider what the will and 
counsel of God was, which was to satisfy the requirements of divine justice. 
Iu that ancient punishment, to which I just now alluded, and which the 
Roman magistrates inflicted on criminals, in exposing them to ferocious beasts 
of prey, the magistrate did not inspire those beasts with their ferocity ; this is 
what they possessed before ; he only made use of that ferocity for the punish- 
ment of the guilty, and to execute the punishments which their crimes deserved. 
So God did not inspire the Jews or the Roman soldiers with those impulses of 
impiety, ambition, envy, and malic@, which led them to treat the Saviour with 
such cruel indignities; be only made use of them as instruments to accomplish 
the will of Divine Providence. They thought, in every thing that they did, 
that they were accomplishing their own will, which was impious and wicked; 
but God made them the instruments of accomplishing his own will, which was 
holy, merciful, just, and good; nay, what was still more wonderful, although, 
in putting Jesus Christ to death, they committed a crime which a thousand 
hells would not be sufficient to punish, yet all, even the vilest of these mur- 
derers, were told by St. Peter, that if they repented of what they had done, 
they might find mercy, if they sought it in the atoning blood of Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin.—Pp. 277, 278. 


Take the following on baptismal regeneration : — 


How is it, then, that by baptism we are said to be regenerated, and therefore 
receive all the blessings of the Iloly Spirit? To this we answer, just as letters 
of grace to which the seal of a prince 1s attached, are said to save the life of a 
criminal, and to deliver him from the hands of justice; so is this sacrament, 
when it has the seal and the grace of God in Christ, attached to it. For God 
does always accompany it with his infallible grace and the operation of his 
Holy Spirit, in all those who receive it with a suitable disposition, @. ¢. with 
faith and repentance. In all other cases, however, we have no warrant to 
expect that baptism produces the promised good effect, or that God evén 
favourably alloweth the work of those who undertake it not in a spirit of 
christian charity and devout prayer, but rather from worldly motives, and in 
an improper spirit. Hence the countless numbers who, after having ‘been 
baptized, fall away from the faith, and pursue the paths of unrighteousness and 
unbelief, We are not, indeed, to attribute this to any defect in the sacrament 
itself, but to the vicious conduct of those who receive it unworthily, or who 
rather profane it.—Pp. 351, 352. 


Already have we given an extract on the subject of the Romish 
corruption; but we cannot refrain, in times like the present, from 
subjoining our author’s remarks on the secession of Protestants 
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from the papal communion. It is seldom that the Doctor forgets 
his tone of persuasive simplicity; but, in his quiet way, his. language 
marks the indignation which he feels at the idolatrous worship of 
the Vatican :— 


From this part in the history of the church of Christ, as separated from the 
Jewish church, we naturally turn to the church of Christ in our own times, 
when the Church of England separated from the Church of Rome. If the 
Church of Rome had continued in its original purity, in points of form and 
discipline, and had preserved its original simplicity in explaining the word of 
God; if it had retained the same high standard of moral conduct, which 
befitted the followers of the holy Jesus; if they had continued to worship ever 
in believing adoration the one only true God; if they had sought for recon- 
ciliation and salvation through the intercession of the one -only and exclusive 
Mediator, Jesus Christ; if the sacraments had been celebrated by them in the 
same form, and confined to the same number in which the Divine Author had 
instituted them; if they had only fallen into some few errors of lesser import- 
ance, into some abuses in point of discipline, into some corruption in point of 
conduct; or if the evils had been even greater still, and they had permitted the 
faithful servants of God to protest freely and candidly against them, without 
forcing them, by the most dreadful anathemas and violent persecutions, to 
silence all remonstrance in opposition to the honest dictates of their own con- 
sciences; or, again, if our ancestors had separated from the Church of Rome 
from any carnal and worldly motives ;—then truly we might have been justly 
accused of causing schism. But let any one examine, without prejudice, what 
both they and we have done, and he must acknowledge that we have only done 
that which our consciences dictated to us, For every cause which can make 
a separation just, was in a most eminent degree apparent here; the word of 
God, in the vulgar tongue, appeared no more; the sacraments, and especially 
that of the Lord’s Supper, were so changed, that if the holy apostles could have 
descended from heaven to earth, they would not have known them; the 
Christian religion had been so disfigured in its most essential parts, that there 
remained little more of it than the name; the churches echoed with nothing 
more than the names of the saints, to implore from them the pardon of our 
sins; the pulpits principally resounded with the doctrine of human merits; 
the prevailing devotion of the people consisted either in worshipping images, or 
in making pilgrimages to the shrine of departed saints; and their principal con- 
solation was derived from the desire of dying in the habit of a monk, that so 
they might be saved from future punishment; or in saying masses for the soul, 
that it might be delivered out of purgatory. All these debasing superstitions, 
added to the respect and reverence which was paid to pretended relics; and 
again, the hymns and prayers which were offered to the Virgin Mary, with the 
view of entreating that humble disciple of our Lord to do what, if she could 
hear such prayers, could not fail to move her deepest sorrow and indignation, 
viz. to use the influence of a mother over a son, to save souls at the moment of 
death: all these things, I say, must necessarily excite the repugnance and dis- 
gust of every, I will not say reasonable and enlightened mind, but of every one 
im whom there existed the least spark of true piety. All pious and honest 
minds, therefore, could not fail to unite in bewuailing the errors, and in boldly 
protesting against the abuses which were growing daily in the Church at the 
time of the Reformation ; but instead of listening to the remonstrances of these 
pious persons, what did the priests who were in authority do? They resorted 
to their anathemas and excommunications, and persecuted them with ven- 
geance instead of opposing with arguments, 7. e. instead of resisting the arguments 
of the Reformers with the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, they 
destroyed their bodies with the sword of man, with the fire and the faggot, the 
prison and the stake. God saw all this, and for a long time restrained his 
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indignation at the profanation of his own holy institutions, till at length taking 
vengeance, as It were, on these adversaries of lis sacred truth, he raised up 
Luther, Zuinglius, and Calvin, on the continent, and Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley, in owr own country, men endowed from heaven with an especial 
illumination and heroic valour, and who, like Moses, Zerubbabel, Esdras, and 
Nehemiah, in the old time, were the means of delivering his people from that 
spiritual Egypt, and trom that mystical Babylon in which they were slaves. 
ly the influence of these men, (and many nations in Europe followed their 
example,) the sacred Scriptures were translated into the vulgar dialect, and ‘were 
put into the hands of every Christian, that he might be instructed and mude 
wise unto salvation. Was there, then, ever a separation more just or more 
necessary than that of the Protestants from the Church of Rome? To condemn 
it would be like condemning the Israelites for leaving Egypt under the conduct 
of Moses, when God commanded them to leave ; or like condemning the Jews 
for leaving the captivity of Babylon under the guidance of Zerubbabel, Esdras, 
and Nehemiah, that they might go to rebuild the temple of God at Jerusalem ; 
or like condemning St. Peter, when he exhorted, in the words of the text, the 
converted Jews to separate themselves from the synagogue, and save themselves 
from that untoward generation.—Pp. 376—-380. 


With this we conclude. To those who desire a fair and candid view 
of the backslidings and superstitions of the Church of Rome, together 
with a familiar and comprehensive refutation of her errors, these 
Sermons of Dr. Povah will be the work they would select. It is full 
and satisfactory, and withal it has no parade of fine writing, no argu- 
mentative display. He is clear and easy, and, we think, incon- 
trovertible. ‘There is also much that is useful on the subject of 
missionary labour; and we recommend the volume as a welcome 


companion to those who are destined for the arduous, yet honourable, 
employment of carrying the glad tidings of salvation into countries 
where Christianity is still unknown. 
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a eeeesn es en nnn, 


Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, 
and Historical, concerning the Way 
tn which Men first acquired their 
Knowledge of God and Religion, 


and as to what were the Doctrines of 


the Churches of Adam and Noah, &c. 
Sc. §c. By Tuomas CLarkson, 
M.A., formerly of St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Author of the History 
of the Abolitiun of the Slave-Trade, 
§c. §c. London: Longman. Ips- 
wich: Piper. 1836. Pp. xxiv. 198. 


THIS essay is divided into two parts: 
in the first of which, after showing that 
the knowledge of religion originally was 
communicated to mankind by God 
limselt, the writer enters into an ela- 
borate inquiry respecting the progress 


of idolatry, and the means by which 
God preserved his true worship in the 
call of Abraham, and the selection of 
the Jews as a nation apart from the 
rest of the world, and peculiar to bim- 
self. He then proceeds to show that 
it was the object of Messiah’s coming 
to recover the light which had been 
lost to the Heathen, and obscured to the 
Jews, and to lay open a grand scheme 
of salvation to the human race, Con- 
sidering the importance of this object, 
it seems probable that some intimations 
of his appearance would be made be- 
fure-hand. And the second part of the 
Researches is occupied in ascertaining 
what notice had been given to the dif- 
ferent people of the earth, and in recon- 
ciling the character of Christ with the 
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notion entertained of him. Mr. Clark- 
sou has displayed great ingenuity in 
the conduct of his argument, and con- 
siderable theological and _ historical 
learning; but we would not be under- 
stood to agree in all his inferences, or 
to sanction all his opinions. 


Case of the Protestants of Ireland, 
stulcd in Addresses, delivered at 
Meetings in Dublin, Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, and Bath, in the Year 1834. 
By the Rev. MortiMER O'SULLIVAN, 
A.M. With an Append, containing 
copious Notes. Loudon: Hatchard. 
Dublin: Currey. 1836. Pp. 226. 

Important, deeply important, to the 

Protestant cause, 1s the publication of 

these addresses, not merely from their 

intrinsic merit, and the conviction 
which they must carry to the mind of 
the unbiassed inquirer; but from the 
appended documents by which every 
statement is borne out. They should 
be read and digested by every man, 
who really and sincerely wishes for 

* Justice to Ireland.” 

The Blessings of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper practically explained, 
aiid the Duty of frequently communi- 
cating enforced. By Thomas THe- 
LUSSON Carrer, M.A. 
Burnham, Bucks. London: Riving- 
tons. 1835. 12mo. Pp. vi. 62. 


The Duties and Blessings of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath considered with Refer- 
ence to the present State of Society. 
By T. T. Canter, M.A.,&c. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons,&c. 1836. 12mo. 
Pp. 38. 

TuEse little tracts contain “a word in 
season’ on two most important topics. 
They seem to be addressed particularly 
to the higher orders among the lower 
classes; but they cannot fail to be 
generally useful to all who peruse 
them with that attention which they 
deserve. 


A letter of our most Holy Father, 
by Divine Providence, Pore Gre- 
cory XVI. to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of lreland. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 1836. 

Tuis. is decidedly an ingenious and 

clever letter, and we believe expresses 
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nothing but what the Papists fully 
meditate ; but that any Protestant 
should have written such a pamphlet, 
and have foisted it upon the world 
as true, we most decidedly condemn. 
To be surprised that the reader should 
be deceived, is worse than folly. The 
first paragraph forbids it. Let the 
Papists dissemble and forswear as 
they please; let Thomas Moore garble 
quotations from the fathers as may 
suit the purpose of “an Irish travel- 
ling gentleman ;” nay, let the whole 
herd of them resort to tricks and to 
cunning, which are indispensable to 
the support of their mummeries ; but 
never let the Protestant employ any 
weapons but straightforward truth, 
The spirit and the errors of Romanism 
are too palpable to need any thing 
else, and are as contrary to common 
sense as to Scripture and to history. 
We can have no doubt of Mr. Todd’s 
ability to achieve a victory over any 
one of the mischievous tenets of the 
Papists, and to such we exhort him to 
direct his talents; but let there be no 
fiction. 


A Compendium of Rudiments in Theo- 
logy: containing a Digest of Bishop 
Butler's Analogy; an Epitome of 
Dean Graves on the Pentateuch ; and 
on Analysis of Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies. By the Rev. J.B.Smitu, 
B.D., Rector of Sotby, Incumbent 
of Bamburgh, and Head Master of 
Horncastle Grammar School, (For 
the Use of Students.) London: Ri- 
vingtons. 18mo0. Pp. 607. 1836. 

Tne public, and particularly the sta- 

dent, is already indebted to Mr. Smith 

for his work, intituled, “ Manual of the 

Rudiments of Theology;” and here 

they are laid under additional obliga- 

tions, by a judicious abridgment, or 
condensation, of the three most invalu- 
able productions mentioned in the title. 

It has not been the intention of the 

writer to supersede the necessity of 

research, but only to “ aid the student 
and others in fixing the arguments for 
the credibility of revelation in their 
memories, by furnishing them with an 
outline of the principal points ;” and 
in this he appears to have been suc- 
cessiul. We recommend the volume 
not only as useful to the student, but 
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also to the general reader, who here- 

in will be spared no little time and 

labour. 

Some Thoughts on Education. By 
Joun Locke, Esq. With Notes, 
and an Historical Account of the 
Progress of Education in Egypt, 
Persia, Crete, Sparta, Athens, Rome, 
among the early Christians, and in 
the middle Ages. By J. A. S51. JOHN, 
London: Hatchard. 1836. Small 
8vo. Pp. Ixiii, 353. — [ Master- 
pieces of English Prose Literature ; 
Vol. ILL.) 


We cannot say that we are satisfied 
with Mr. St. John’s essay. There is a 
degree of declamatory violence about 
it, which the subject does not require, 
and which ill accords with the quiet 
reflection contained in the valuable 
reprint, to which it is intended as 
an introduction, At the same time, it 
contains much useful information. Of 
Locke’s treatise itself, it is unneces- 
sary to speak particularly. 


Harvest Time. A Sermon, by a Country 
Clergyman. Chichester: Hackman. 
London: Groombridge. 18mo. 1836. 
Pp. 17. 


A very cheap (2d.) and very useful 
sermon, particularly for distribution in 
a country pazisl, The language is 
plain, the doctrine practical. Our 
author might have added his name, 
without the slightest fear of degrading 
it; and we strongly recommend him 
to favour the public with yet further 
results of his labours: only let him 
be careful of one thing—too great 
familiarity of expression. 


A few plain Remarks upon a Pamphlet 
by “G. H. Stoddart, A.M., late of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and Minis- 
ter of the Established Church,” en- 
titled, “ Reasons fur my seceding from 
the Established Church.” By W. L. 
Nevitte, M.A., Curate of East 
Orchard, Dorsetshire. Shaftesbury : 
Swayne. London: Longman. 1836. 
Pp. 17. 


We have not seen Mr. Stoddart’s 
pamphlet, but, from the “ Reasons” 
here adduced from it for his seceding 
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from the Church, we are at no loss to 
conceive that he will be in “doubt” 
to the end of his days. As the objec- 
tions he has urged against our Church 
have been ten thousand times refuted, 
aud in the pamphlet before us they 
receive an easy and additional over- 
throw, we strongly recommend Mr. 
Stoddart to reconsider his reasons for 
secession: his arguments are of no 
weight, as might surely be presumed, 
when thousands as holy and as pious 
as himself can remain within the pale 
of the Church; and we entreat him, 
with brotherly affection, to weigh well 
the sin of schism. 


Patronized by his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. — Ecclesiastical Re- 
cords of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, from the fifth Century till the 
Reformation: being an Epitome of 
British Councils, the Legantine and 
Provincial Constitutions, and other 
Memorials of the olden Time, with 
Prolegomena and Notes. By the Rev. 
R. Hart, B.D., Vicur of Catton, in 
the Diocese of Norwich, Author of 
‘© Medulla Conciliarum,” §c. Cam- 
bridge: Deighton. London: Ri- 
vingtons. Oxford: Parker.  8vo. 
1836. 


Tue title-page of this work expresses 
so much of its nature and contents, 
that little need be said to explain them. 
In forming the volume, the author has 
made free use of those laborious writers, 
Williams and Spelman, and has con- 
densed, within the compass of 317 
pages, the marrow of four folio volames, 
and at a twenty-eighth part of the 
price. There are many points in which 
the volume will be found most useful: 
rubrics in our Common Prayer are ex- 
plained by reference to antiquity ; and, 
from the same source, numberless points 
in our excellent law receive immediate 
elucidation. The Protestant is here 
well and readily prepared for contro- 
versy with the Romish Church, by a 
supply of argumentative facts from 
direct sources, so that her true charac- 
ter is discovered in all its naked de- 
formity. So varied, indeed, are the 
points of information, that it would be 
impossible to speak of half their num- 
ber within the compass of a notice ; 
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we must, therefore, recommend our 
readers to possess themselves of the 
labours of our excellent and esteemed 
author, and we are sure they, with 
ourselves, will find it a valuable ad- 
dition to their libraries. 


Two Sermons on the due Observance 
of the Lord's Day, preached at 
Park Chapel, Chelsea, on Sunday, 
July 17th, 1836. By the Reo. Henry 
Vaucuan, L.A. Published at the 
request of many Members of the 
Congregation. London: Miller; 
Hatchard & Son; Seeley & Sons; 
Duncan. 1836. 

The Christian entitled to Legal Pro- 
tection in the Observance of the 
Lord’s Day: a Sermon preached in 
the Church of St Mary, Hornsey, 
on Sunday, May 8, 1836. By the 
Rev. Ricuarp Harvey, M.A., Ree- 
tor. London: Parker. 1836. 


Very useful sermons on a most im- 
portant subject. 


Tales about Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Perer Pantey. London: Tegg. 
1836. Pp. 544. 


Peren Parvey here affords his young 
readers. much pleasing information, in 
a familiar aud simple style. Lis strides 
are sometimes rapid, as when he can 
step so suddenly from the Lady Chapel 
to Highgate, and thence to St. John’s 
Gate, and all witbin the compass of 
three paragraphs. We should have 
been happy if his knowledge of reli- 

ious societies had extended to those 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He 
tells us that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has “ scattered more 
than eight millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments;” that “the Religious Tract 
Society has spread abroad two hundred 
millions of tracts and books,” and enu- 
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merates different missionary societies, 
but says not one syllable in his “ ac- 
count of the Charities of London,” of 
the operations, or even of the exist- 
ence of the two venerable institutions 
alluded to. Perhaps Peter is a Dis- 
senter: if so, all will then be ex- 
plained. 





Friendly and Seasonable Advice to the 
Catholics of England. By Tuomas 
Comper, D.D., Dean Durham. 
A new Edition, with Appendix and 
Notes, by the Rev. W. F. Hook, 
M.A., Vicar of Trinity Parish, 
Coventry. London: Washbourn. 
18mo. 1836. Pp. 197. 


We hail with pleasure the republication 
of this little volume, and sincerely by 
that if it do not convert the Papist 
from the error of his ways, it will, at 
least, confirm the Protestant in a right 
understanding of the doetriue and dis- 
cipline of his own Church, and also 
supply him with a manual, of -selid 
argument against the evils of that from 
which we have so justly seceded. 





Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Extracts 
from the Correspondence: Brrttsu 
West Inpies. 


Tuese extracts are very interesting, 
and we are delighted in having thus 
much of information respecting their 
proceedings. What we have long been 
most anxious to see is a brief, bat 
comprehensive history of the Society, 
interspersed with anecdotes of their 
proceedings, and embellished with neat 
wood-cuts of their churches, and other 
buildings connected with the Soejety. 
After we may have preached in the 
Society’s behalf, we want tracts of 
the above nature for distribution among 
our parishioners. We strongly nen 
this hint upon the attention the 
committee, 
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A SERMON 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND A PURE BRANCH OF THE HOLY 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


1 Timotny vi. 3—5. 


If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according 
to godliness ; he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions 
and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil sur- 
misings, perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of 
the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from such withdraw 


thyself. 


Havine already given a brief sketch of the recognised Church of 
Christ throughout the world, and traced the affinity between the Church 
which is now established among us, and that more ancient one which, 
at a very early period, was planted in this island,® it will not be unpro- 
fitable to take a view of the doctrines and discipline of our Church, that 
their conformity to apostolical usage may appear. 

With regard to the leading doctrines of our Church, as they are all 
founded on express declarations of holy writ, not those declarations, 
be it remembered, which are figurative, ‘‘ but those which are unequi- 
vocal” in their meaning, it might have been presumed that no objections 
would have been raised against her on account of them. But however 
well founded such a presumption might appear to be, experience proves 
that it is baseless. If we, like the Romanist, established one doctrine 
by straining the figurative language of Scripture from its obvious and 
natural signification, another-on the authority of a vague and question- 
able tradition, a third by virtue of a papal mandate, and so on, we 
could not be surprised that our pretensions were often called in question 
by inquiring minds. Such, however, is not the case; and it is a matter 
of surprise, no less than of grief, that there should be such perverseness 
in man as to cause him to close his eyes against the truth, whichis 
established by the apologists of our Church on such evidence as would 
never be doubted if the subject were not a religious one. 

The Church of England is “built on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone.” This 
was the foundation of the primitive Church, even of that Church, against 
which Christ declared the gates of hell should never prevail. Now, as 
the leading doctrines of our Church are founded on holy writ; as ‘the 
fundamental principle of our Church is, that “ holy Seripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is not read therein, 
nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it 
should be believed as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation ;” and as the records of the primitive Church, 
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which have been handed down to us, show that a similar principle 
actuated the fathers of our faith before those fond and deluding innova- 
tions had insinuated themselves into the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
which have for many an age completely deformed, and in many in- 
stances concealed, the faith once delivered to the saints; we justly lay 
claim to identity of doctrine and of principle, and hurl back the charge 
of novelty upon those who, on the one hand, received a code of faith 
from a council which sat in the sixteenth century, and on the other, 
have introduced a form of church government altogether unknown to 
the primitive Church, and which only sprung up as an excrescence on 
the Reformation—poison having been clandestinely rubbed on the bark 
in order to produce a gangrene in the tree. 

The Scriptures plainly tell us what the doctrines are upon which the 
apostles insisted; and from the same source we learn that the Church 
which existed immediately after the death, resurrection, and ascension 
of its divine Founder, continued stedfast in the, apostles’ doctrine. 
The early records of ecclesiastical history are equally explicit in de- 
scribing to us the transactions of the Church after the Scripture history 
closes; and from that period down to the present day, we are furnished 
with an authentic narrative of all the changes which the pure doctrines 
of primitive Christianity underwent, and of the ordeals which these 
corruptions rendered it necessary for the Church to undergo. 

There can, therefore, be no question about the fundamental doctrines 
of the primitive Church ; and it is equally clear, by a reference to our 
Articles and Liturgy, that we also hold them. But a question may 
arise in the mind of a candid inquirer relative to those doctrines which, 
although they are highly important, are, nevertheless, not fundamental. 
These, however, are so far connected with the discipline of the Church, 
that they will be best understood by being examined in connexion 
with it. Of these doctrines, perhaps that of infant baptism stands fore- 
most. There can be no dispute about the importance of baptism, but 
doubts. may arise about the proper time for administering this rite. 
With regard to the time when it ought to be administered the Scriptures 
are silent; and the cases of baptism which are mentioned in them, 
although they lead us to infer the administration of this rite to infants, 
yet. are no positive guides in fixing the time. The cases are such as 
might be expected at a period when the Church was surrounded with 
heathens—such, in fact, as our own missionaries daily exhibit. These 
cases, therefore, cannot be said to give any directions for a cou 
essentially christianized. As baptism was received in the Church as the 
substitute for circumcision, we might expect it would be administered 
accordingly. This supposition is confirmed by ecclesiastical history ; 
for we find, from the testimony of the Fathers, some of whom Jived and 
conversed with the apostles and their immediate successors, that infants 
were received into the Church by baptism, and that those who had 
attained the age of manhood previous to their conversion were baptized 
before their admission into the Church. From the same testimony we 
learn that sprinkling was used in baptism as well as immersion. With 
regard, then, to baptism, the Church of England closely imitates her 
ancient and apostolical model, both as to time and manner, and thus 
identifies herself with it. 
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The use of Creeds is often a ground of complaint against our Church ; 
but, like most of the other charges that are brought against her, is without 
any solid foundation. ‘The primitive Chureh, like our own, acknow- 
ledged the all-sufficiency of the holy Scriptures in matters of doctrine ; 
but, as the fundamental articles of the christian faith are dispersed in 
them, it was at a very early period deemed advisable to collect out of 
the sacred writings a plain and short summary of these important truths, 
which might be easily understood and remembered by all professing 
Christians. Hence those summaries which we call Creeds were com- 
piled, and at so early a period, that the origin of two of them, viz. the 
Apostles’ Creed, and that of St. Athanasius, is lost in their high anti- 
quity. That which is called the Nicene Creed was originally drawn up 
by the first general Council of Nice, in the year 325, and it was enlarged, 
and some of the articles were more fully expressed, about the year 381. 
These ancient Creeds we still use in our Church, with the same view, 
and in the same manner, as they were used at their first introduction into 
the primitive Church. As they are collections of important and funda- 
mental truths scattered over the pages of the inspired volume, they are, 
as might be expected, founded upon express declarations of the revealed 
will of God, each article being supported by various texts. These 
Creeds, therefore, thus established, and thus preserved, having for many 
ages been the bulwark and test of sound doctrine, were property 
embodied in that scriptural liturgy, the Prayer Book. 

Although many dissenters admit that the fundamental doctrines of 
our holy religion are contained in the Prayer Book, yet they condemn 
the use of aritual. It might be imagined, from the objections which 
are made against it, that rituals are of modern introduction, or at least 
were unknown in the early and pure ages of Christianity. So far, 
however, are rituals from being of modern origin, that we find they 
have been used in the Church from the beginning of the christian era ; 
and many of the prayers which are in our Prayer Book have been in 
use, in our own Church, upwards of twelve hundred years, and have 
been in existence a much longer period. 

There are at the present day Liturgies in existence, containing the 
substance of many of these prayers, which have been ascribed to St. 
Peter, St. Mark, and St. James; and, although it is doubtful whether 
these liturgies were the productions of the apostles whose names they 
bear, there is no doubt of their great antiquity, being spoken of as 
ancient by writers who lived in the fourth and fifth centuries. Our‘own 
Church possessed a liturgy before the arrival of Augustin in the island, 
which, it is supposed, was received from the Gallican Chureh, although 
the exact period of its introduction cannot be ascertained. 

If, therefore, rituals were in ancient use in the Church, and if our 
own Liturgy is essentially scriptural, there can be no reasonable ground 
of objection against it. It was truly observed by Hooker, that, “No 
doubt, from God it hath proceeded, and by us it must be acknowledged 
a work of singular care and providence, that the Church hath evermiore 
held a prescript form of Common Prayer, although not in ‘all’ things 
every where the same, yet, for the most part, retaining still the same 
analogy. So that if the Liturgies of all ancient churches throughout 
the world be compared among themselves, it may be easily perceived 
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they had all one original mould, and that the public prayer of the people 
of God, in churches thoroughly settled, did never use to be voluntary 
dictates, proceeding from any men’s extemporal wit.”* 

What a close affinity, then, exists between the Church of England 
and the Church of primitive Christianity! How great a privilege ought 
we to consider it, that we belong to a Church holding fast the form of 
sf aa and carefully maintaining the faith once delivered to the 
saints ! 

It manifests a shallow acquaintance with the apostolical writings to 
require an express apostolical sanction for every rite and ceremony 
which we observe, and to charge us with acting contrary to Scripture 
if we do not adduce it. St. Paul himself frequently alludes to rites and 
customs which have never been positively enjoined, but which it is 
clear, from his own remarks, were Jawfully and scripturally observed.t 
There is a wide difference, too often lost sight of, between things unscrip- 
tural, and things which are not positively authorized by Scripture. It 
would be folly to suppose that every thing which is not mentioned in 
Scripture is therefore contrary to Scripture: such a line of argument 
would condemn even the apostles themselves. The principles upon 
which church government ought to be founded are laid down in Scrip- 
ture, and the interpretation of them is confirmed by eighteen centuries. 
When we thus agree in essentials with the primitive Church, i.e. in our 
doctrine, in our government, and, as far as the altered circumstances of 
the times will admit, in discipline too, we justly call ourselves a branch, 
a living and a fruitful branch of Christ’s holy Catholic Church. 

Against those unimportant, or, at all events, unessential forms which 
are observed in our Church, that “ all things may be done decently and 
in order,” our enemies loudly rail. But the invalidity of the objections 
which.they thus raise have been again and again exposed, and those 
who urge them are truly kicking against the pricks. 

There are certain vestments which it has been judged convenient and 
right to enjoin the minister of religion to wear. These are brought 
forward as spots and blemishes in the Church. Vain and frivolous 
are such charges. These nonessential things are no justification for 
destroying the unity of the Spirit, and bursting asunder the bond of 
peace. Is the robe of royalty ever alleged as a ground of excuse for 
joining in a treasonable conspiracy to overthrow the monarchy? Does 
the minister of justice inspire less awe, or obtain less respect, because 
he is attired in those robes which the use of former ages has stamped 
with approbation? Why then should that which is seemly in royalty 
and in the minister of justice be unseemly and offensive in the minister 
of religion? Vain, indeed, would be the attempt to assign an adequate 
reason. Various robes were appointed, with singular exactness, by the 
Almighty for the Levitical priesthood. Robes, therefore, are not in 
themselves sinful: it is when they are used in an idolatrous service 
that they become sinful. Robes of different sorts were introduced at a 
very early period into the Church of Christ, and have continued therein, 
with various alterations, ever since. And thus have they come down 





* Ecc. Pol. b. v. 1.25. See also Palmer's Origines Liturgice. 
+ 1 Cor. xi.; 2 Thess. ii. 15, See also the text. 
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to us, and are considered suitable and becoming in all the public offices 
of divine worship. Nor are these yestments the only ground of clamo- 
rous objection. The attitudes which the Church has prescribed for the 
devout worshipper have also been the object of unbecoming ridicule. 
It may, indeed, be asked of thase who make these frivolous objections, 
whether they are not guilty in the sight of God of a greater sin in 
debasing religion by such vain disputes, than those are who, following 
the example of antiquity, stand up when they praise God, and when 
they make profession of their faith, and fall down upon their knees when 
they acknowledge their sins, and seek for favour from God? Because 
* the gesture of constancy,” remarks Hooker, “‘ becomes us the best in 
the one; in the other, the behaviour of humility.” 

If we were to carry our examination into the most minute particulars 
of our Liturgy, either as regards the doctrine or the rubric, we should 
find the former abundantly supported by holy writ, and the latter by 
the practice of the Church in the early and pure ages of the Gospel 
Dispensation. It matters not that an idolatrous church has certain 
similar rites and observances with ourselves: these do not make her 
idolatrous. It would be just as reasonable to reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity because the Church of Rome holds it, as to reject outward 
ordinances only because that church observes them. 

At the time of the Reformation, the Reformers discriminated between 
ordinances which were contrary to Scripture, and those which were 
edifying and conducive to order, although not expressly appointed by 
an apostle, and while they rejected the one, they wisely retained the 
other, That our Church is a pure branch of the holy Catholic Church 
we are moreover assured by the blessing of God which rests upon it. 
The Church established in these realms has been, and is still, blessed 
with the favour of God: and established, as it has been, upwards of 
fifteen hundred years, and connected, as it is, by the ties of holy fellow- 
ship with the primitive Church, it may bid defiance to its enemies, and 
rely with confidence upon its Lord’s immutable promise, that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it, S.F 
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CONTINENTAL CHURCHES : 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad. 
No. VI.—Sv. James’s Cuuncu, ANTWERP. 


Or the Antwerp churches, the most interesting is that dedicated. to 
St. James. It is not so rich, perhaps, in paintings as the Cathedral, but 
it has some far more splendid specimens of sculpture both in marble 
and wood. In the several chapels, which are all of marble of different 
colours, there are, however, some of the best pictures of Rubens, and 
many, though not perhaps of first-rate merits, by J ordaens, Van Dyke, 
Otto Venius, and other artists; but, above all these, it is the depository 
of the mortal remains of the great painter Rubens himself, which lie 
in a chapel, built after his own design for their reception, 
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It is unknown at what period the building of the church eommenced ; 
but the date of the erection of the choir is 1327, and in 1502 it was 
decorated at the expense of Balthazar de Robiano on that scale of 
magnificence which it now exhibits. The tower was raised in 1491, 
and, though not remarkable for architectural regularity, it has an 
appearance of simple grandeur, which cannot fail to attract admiration. 
In 1656, the church was made collegiate by virtue of a bull of Pope 
Alexander VII., which was confirmed by a decree of Clement XI. 
in 1707. 

The interior of the church is peculiarly striking. Entering by the 
great west door, the effect produced by the exquisite workmanship, and 
superb decoration of the maitre autel, which is considered the chef- 
d’euvre of the younger Quellyn, can scarcely be surpassed. The 
tasteful columns, the colossal statue of the patron saint, those of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, by Cocks, which are placed at the entrance 
of the choir, the figures on the north and south side by Van Hool and 
Van Géel, and a statue of St. John by Vervoot, claim and receive 
universal admiration. There is also fixed against a pillar, opposite to 
the altar of St. Sacrement, an alto-relievo by the last-named artist, 
which is looked upon by connoisseurs as a masterpiece of sculpture. 
It represents the “ Descent from the Cross,” and is cut out of a single 
block; and the grouping, the action, the expression of the several 
objects are inimitable. The organ-loft is supported by lofty Lonic 
columns, some cut out of proportion indeed, but not inelegant withal, 
at least to an unscientific observer. It is the work of Verbruggen. 
The confessionals are exquisitely carved in wood; and the pulpit, by 
Willensens, exceeds perhaps in chaste simplicity any thing of the kind 
in Belgium. 

Each of the side-aisles contains several chapels. In the first, on 
the north, is a picture painted by W. Coberger in 1605, of Saint Helena 
presenting to her son, Constantine, the Cross on which our Lord was 
crucified. There is a ‘‘ Crucifixion,” by Vandyke, in the second chapel, 
by the sight of which alone the amateur would be amply repaid for a 
visit to the city of Antwerp. Above the altar is a performance of 
Martin de Vos, representing the Saints worshipping the Trinity. The 
window, painted by Diepenbeck, is a ‘“‘ Last Supper,” copied from the 
celebrated picture of Leonardo di Vinci. A singular, and not very 
prepossessing, ‘‘ Last Judgment,” by one of Raphael’s pupils, named 
Bernard Van Orley, decorates the third chapel, which is consecrated to 
the memory of M. Rockox, formerly mayor of Antwerp. Portraits of 
himself and family are painted on the wings of the picture. The altar- 
piece of the fourth chapel is an ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” by Van 
Hock, a pupil of Rubens. On a tablet inscribed to M. Van Lanstchot 
is a portrait, painted on marble, by Van Dyke. A “ Christ,” in the 
manner of this celebrated artist, painted by Goebouw in 1657, hangs in 
the last chapel of this aisle. By the same artist was painted the fine 
portrait of the Dutch priest, Van der Bossche, in the first chapel of the 
south aisle; as also the “ Resurrection” on the opposite pillar. The 
portraits of M. Van Baelen and his Wife are attributed to Van Dyke 
himself. In the second chapel, on this side, is ‘ The Temptation of 
St. Anthony,” by Martin de Vos. The altar of the third chapel is 
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of white marble, with twisted columns, intertwined with flowers and 
cherubs. . It contains a painting of the “ Death of St. Roch,” by 
Erasmus Quellyn ; and several pictures by Hemmeling, executed before 
the invention of oil-colouring. A work of an unknown artist is the 
altar-piece of the fourth chapel ; and, that of the fifth, Francis Flore, with 
wings by M. de Vos. The two pictures of Martyrdoms were painted 
by De Reyker in 1591. In the sixth chapel is a ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,” 
by M. de Vos, with wings by Otto Venius ; and beneath it is a marble 
bas-relief, representing Mount Calvary, with Jerusalem in the distance. 
This magnificent specimen of the art was carried to the Louvre by the 
French, and restored after the fall of the empire. 

In the south transept, looking up the aisle, is the altar of St. Sacre- 
ment, in black and white marble, and ornamented with a statue of 
St. Peter by Verbruggen, and another of St. Paul by Willensens. 
The bas-reliefs, the representation of the Almighty, and the cherubs 
which support the altar-table, are by 4. Quellyn. The altar-piece is a 
“Last Supper,” by Otto Venius. It has two wings; on one of which 
are painted Moses and Aaron, and on the other Melchisedec. On the 
right is a small chapel, in marble, which was once richly decorated, and 
filled with pictures; but it is now in a state of complete dilapidation. 
A window, representing the History of Rodolph of Habsbourg, emperor 
of Germany, is still entire, and is much admired. The chapel is now 
used as a depository for the sacred vessels, and other furniture of 
the church. 

The enclosure behind the choir contains six chapels, besides the 
splendid mausoleum of the family of Rubens. At the entrance of 
the first of these are placed the two statues already mentioned, by 
Cocks, of St. Peter and St. James. Two fine pictures, the * Holy 
Trinity,” by Van Baelen, and the “ Martyrdom of St. James,” by 
De Vos, oceupy the interior. The second chapel contains a picture of 
“St. Ives,” by Gerrhard Seghers, and two superb bas-reliefs, by 
Sheemaekers, bearing date in 1700. Ona pillar opposite is a “ Dead 
Christ and Weeping Virgin,” by Cornelius Schut, after the manner of 
Van Dyke. “ Christ appearing to Mary,” by J. Cossiers; and two 
groups in marble, the “‘ Flagellation,” and the “‘ Raising of Lazarus,” 
both by Vervoot, are the chief ornaments of the third chapel. The 
altar-piece of the fourth chapel, on the other side of the choir, is a fine 
picture by Jordaens, representing the “ Intercession of St. Charles to 
the Virgin for the cure of the Plague-stricken.” In the next, the 
“ Separation of St. Peter and St. Paul before their Martyrdom” is by 
Peter Lint; and opposite to it is a copy from Rubens by the same 
artist. In the last chapel is a “ Visitation,” by Victor. The two 
statues at the entrance of the enclosure, ‘‘ Christ crowned with Thorns,” 
and the ‘* Mater Dolorosa,” by Van Beveren, are admirably executed. 

On the right of the entrance is a chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. The altar, in marble, supported by twisted pillars, is the per- 
formance of Van-der-Eynde; and the painted windows, of which the 
colours are somewhat faded, are by Diepenbeck. A monument by 
Vervoot, to the memory of an English family, named Peters, represents 
Eternity under the image of a young female. Against one of the pillars 
is a fine statue of the ‘‘ Baptist,” by Willensens ; and opposite is one 
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of * St. Joseph,” by Gillis. Above the door in the north transept is 
an “‘ Assumption,” by Thy i ? “Dead Christ,” by Schut, is attached 
to a pillar on the left ; and behind the same ilar, a “ St. John,” by 
Gillis. ‘Mn “ Eeée Homo,” by” Pain Bevéven, dldses the Cdtalogue. 

At the eastern extremity of: the Church, immediately behind the 
High Altar, is the grand object of attraction to the stran Rife indeed, 
to all who-revere the memory of departed genius, of 
Rubens and his family there repose in a. vault beneath thee apel, 
which the great painter himself designed for his last Fie ee 
which is-enriched with one of the noblest efforts of his pencil... 

- splendid, picture is a“ Holy Family,” into which he has, int 
portrait of himself under the figure of St, George, and. t 
father, and his two wives, in the persons of St. Jerome, 

e. His grandfather represents Time, his son an, 
the two other females are his enema and his mistress, . 


elicited the great powers of the artist with the most : 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is warm in his eulogium upon it, 

says he, “ who wishes to become a colourist, or learn. the a 
ducing a brilliant effect, this picture is as well worth stu 

in Antwerp.”—Above the altar is a Virgin, in marble, by 
which Rubens brought with him from Rome; and, on. Pe n 
a small marble bas-relief of the “ Crucifixion,” which is a mastexpie 

... of the art. ~The figure of Mary is the ne plus pehe pene 
‘Without the rails of the chapel, on a marble oe poe 


‘of Rubens, and covering the entrance to the rt is 
a sheer — 


Perrus-Pavtus Rusentus, Eques, 
Johannis, hujus urbis senatoris, filius, 
Sreint Toparcna, 

Qui inter c#teras, quibus ad miraculum 
Excelluit, doctrine historiz prisce, 
Onmium bonarum artium et elegantiarum, dotes, 
Non sui tantum seculi, 

Sed et omnis evi, 

Apelles dici meruit : 

Atque ad regum principumque virorum amicitias 
Gradum sibi fecit : 

A Philippo IV, Hispaniarum Indiarumque rege, 
Inter sanctioris concilii scribas adscitus, 

Et ad Carolum Magne Britannie regem, 
Anno MDCXXIX delegatus, 

Pacis inter eosdem principes mox inite 
Fundamenta feliciter posuit. 

Obiit anno salutes MDCXL, xxx Maij, etatis LXIV, 


Hoc monumentum, a clarissimo Gevartio 
Olim Petro-Paulo Rubenio consecratum, 

A posteris hic usque neglectuin, 
Rubeniana stirpe masculina jam indé extineta, 
Hoc anno MDCCLY poni curavit 
R. D. Joannes-Baptista-Jacobus de Parys, 
Hujus insignis Ecclesia canonicus, ~~ 

Ex Matre et Avia Nepos. 
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FANATICISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 


Mr. Evrror,—A short time since, it was reported in the public journals 
that two gentlemen, calling themselves “ Angels,” waited upon the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as a deputation from the followers of the late 
Mr Irving, and had the modesty to request his Grace to place his mitre 
before them, when they would place it again upon his head, and acknow- 
jedge him as Primate of all England, including no doubt themselves, 
and the persons who cooperate with them. The report went on to 
say, that his Grace pleaded particular occupation at the time, and with 
great politeness bowed them out of his presence. Now, as no Pro- 
testant prelate ever wears a mitre, or has any other than that in the 
armorial bearings of his see, there is probably some misrepresentation 
in this matter; unless we impute not only a want of modesty, but also 
a considerable share of ignorance, to the deputed “ Angels.” But, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks on our powers of belief, 1 am inelined 
to think that the report, however exaggerated or misrepresented, had 
at least a foundation in a real visit; for shortly after I heard that two 
gentlemen, under similar circumstances, were actually calling on the 
clergy of the Metropolis; and, at length, the writer of this was in’ his 
turn also visited by them. 

The cards of the gentlemen announced them as “ Mr. William Henry 
Place, 32, Connaught Square,” and “‘ The Rev. H. J. Owen, Chelsea.” 
The latter gentleman, I believe, is the same whom the Bishop of 
London letely ejected from his cure in the Church, on account of ‘his 
openly professing and acting upon the opinions of Mr. Irving and his 
followers. They professed the object of their calling to be the sub- 
mission to the writer’s notice of a pamphlet, which would disabuse the 
public of many prejudicial notions which had gone abroad respecting 
this new opinion, which they designated as ‘‘ the work of God.” The 
pamphlet, of 84 pages, bears no title, but merely has this statement— 
“ Delivered January 1836.” It is dedicated to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United Church of England and Ireland. It speaks with 
great respect of that Church, and is rather hard upon the Dissenters. 
As far as a cursory perusal allows the writer to state its purport, it 
simply amounts to this :—That the Almighty did not intend that the 
apostles and other inspired officers of the Church should be of tempo- 
rary, but of permanent duration. That the cessation of these inspired 
men was occasioned simply by the want of faith in the Church itself; 
that at length a number of persons have arrived at the exercise of this 
great faith, and the consequence is the reappearance of these inspired 
men, who have received their mission immediately from heaven. The 
inference which they draw is this; that the ordinary ministers of the 
Church should immediately acknowledge the work of inspiration, and 
submit themselves to the guidance of these, the extraordinary and 
heaven-appointed messengers of God. A proceeding so very unusual 
is, I think, worth being mentioned in your valuable periodical ; and I 
have submitted it chiefly as an introduction to a few remarks on what 
I cannot but think. the orjgin of Irvingism. ‘These remarks will, I 
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think, show, that Mr. Irving was but a plagiarist, a second-hand sort 
of propagator of notions which had their rise in America, although from 
some cause or other he has been passed off as the inventor. 

There has appeared in America a book, entitled ‘“‘ Matthias and his 
Impostures: or, the Progress of Fanaticism illustrated in the extra- 
ordinary Case of Robert Matthews, and some of his Forerunners and 
Disciples. By William L. Stone. New York, 1835.” This details, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary series of delusions, and the most 
singular progress of error and fanaticism, ever recorded. The mind 
actually turns with disgust from the recital, mingled with astonishment 
at the utter prostration of reason to which fanaticism can degrade man- 
kind. To pass over the rest of this shocking narrative, we will merely 
detail one instance. A lady named Pierson, who with her husband 
were deluded by these opinions, died; and the husband was fully per- 
suaded she would again be raised to life on a particular day, at twelve 
o'clock at noon. In his prayer of faith over the coffin, the husband 
impiously challenged the Almighty to fulfil his promise of immediate 
resuscitation, using these expressions :— God is not a man that he 
should lie, and if this dear woman is not raised up this day, thy word 
will fall to the ground; thy promise is null and void; thou canst not 
deny thyself. Thou knowest we have performed the conditions to the 
very letter. O Lord, now fulfil thy promise.” — When the miracle did 
not take place, they upbraided some of the persons present as being the 
cause of the failure. The funeral took place, and the deluded husband 
was then certain she would be raised at twelve o’clock at night, and 
had her chamber prepared as for a bride, and procured such delicacies 
for her reception at supper as he thought would be gratifying to her 
taste. When again disappointed, he asserted that God had not speci- 
fied the time, but was still certain of her resuscitation. He then fixed 
the following Sunday morning at sun-rise for the miracle, and actually 
repaired to her grave to receive her. And what is most astonishing, 
all this time, on every other point, he was perfectly rational. 

The writer of this has heard, on several occasions, of the followers 
of Mr. Irving having exhibited marks of delusion on*the subject of 
miracles; but he was inclined to think such excess of credulity (if 
indeed that is the right term for such conduct) impossible ; probably 
such reports are exaggerations. The above narrative, however, shows 
how little we can trust to the imbecility of the human intellect, when 
it has to contend with fanaticism; and one case at least has occurred 
within the writer’s own knowledge. A poor woman, whom he visited 
professionally, was asserted by a follower of Irvingism to be perfectly 
restored to health by the prayers of his minister, although the poor 
woman was daily seen by him, the person who made the assertion, 
lying before his eyes apparently sinking under the effects of disease, 
The parties here alluded to, it must be admitted, were in humble life, 
and by no means people of education; yet such an assertion, which 
was contradicted by ocular demonstration, seemed to him so contrary 
to all the motives of human action, and to involve not merely reason; 
but common sense and honesty and veracity, that he was fally prepared 
to admit that there is no bounds to self-delusion, but that the wretched 
victims of fanaticism are irreclaimable by any means within the ordinary 
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methods of conviction! It was under this firm persuasion that he 
declined all controversy with the two gentlemen who visited him, and 
simply received their pamphlet, with a polite intimation that he would 
look into it. 

Can any of your readers inform the writer, whether the unknown 
tongues have entitely ceased? He believes such to be the case; and 
that “ the manifestations,” as they are called, are now in the vulgar 
tongue, generally consisting of short, and somewhat incoherent sen- 
tences; as for instance—* Repent; repent; the Lord has a great 
work ; he is raising up—raising up—a pure church—a chaste spouse— 
a virgin church,” &c. &. &c. At any rate, this change from the 
unknown, which were found not to succeed, to the known tongues, 
seems to savour of worldly wisdom. We must ever bear in mind the 
fact, that the first utterers of the unknown tongues, in London, were 
for some time in a state of private training, before they openly exhi- 
bited their gifts to the public notice. Does not this mixture of caution 
and prudence render the whole affair still more shocking ? 

OmgeGa. 
—_—»—— 


ROMANISM. 


ON THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION AND WORSHIP OF THE 
VIRGIN MARY. 
‘(Concluded from page 490.) 


Peter Dens (tom. i, p. 339,) Tract. de Peccatis, No. 137, De Con- 
trahentibus Peccatum originale, allows that it is not a matter of faith 
whether the Virgin did or did not contract sin ; but says that it is the 
pious, general, and in some degree innate persuasion of the faithful. 
He allows that St. Thomas did not hold it, nor St. Bernard; but he 
adds, “it may be said, that if St. Thomas could see the Feast of the 
Conception of the Divine Virgin celebrated by the whole Church, as it 
is now-a-days celebrated,* he would have undoubtedly stood fast for the 
Immaculate Conception.” 

By such a process as this we might prove, that though the Reformers of 
the Church denied the supremacy of the Pope, if they could seé the 
government of England leaguing with O’Connell, as now-a-days it may 
be seen, they would not have died in the Church’s cause, but have 
stood fast for the supremacy of the Pope: in fact, we may prove what 
we please this way. Dens adds to the list of Popes who prohibited the 
denial of the Immaculate Conception, the names of Alexander VII. 
and Paul V., and says it was forbidden to any to assume in argument the 
contrary, ‘‘ except the Dominicans, to whom it was allowed privately, 
and only amongst themselves, to consider the affirmative.” Dens does 
not tell us why this exemption was allowed. The inquiry, whether the 
Virgin sinned in Adam, Dens answers, by saying that some conceive that 
the prohibition respecting the forbidden fruit attached to all exeept the 





* Many persons are not aware, that in the Church of Rome there is yet such a festival 
as that here alluded to, but such is the fact, and it is one of the most ne of its 


mummeries, What must be our opinion of a religion which teaches the youths and 
virgins. of a whole land_to celebrate such mysteries as theses This fact must spedk 
volumes for its care of morals and purity. 
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blessed. Virgin. _ He says the more ¢ommon opinion is, thatthe ‘Virgin 
ought, to have contracted original sin, but in the moment of\ her con- 
ception or animation, by the merits of Christ she was preserved. The 
difficulties occasioned to the scheme of Romanism by some of its 
doctrines are very striking ; this, for instance, trenches on the consistency 
of the ‘ Sacrament of Penitence.” To get over this stumbling-block, 
Dens tells us, “In the blessed Virgin Mary the habit of the .virtue 
of, penitence was found, but the principal act of contrition did not arise. 
in her, since she could not sin, Sylvius teaches, that the habit of the 
virtue of penitence perseveres in the Blessed to adorning and secondary. 
acts.” (Tom. vi. p. 31.) We shall take but one more exaniple. of 
the way in which the doctrines about the Virgin Mary intrude them- 
selyes every where in the Romish Church. Weq quote Dens (Tractatus 
de Sacr. in genere. No. 12. De intentione Ministri circa mutationem 
forma.) ‘* What is said in this form, ‘1 baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and of the blessed 
Virgin Mary?’ Answer. By distinguishing with St. Thomas (art. 8, 
in Corp.) The change will be substantial, if a person be so under- 
stood to be baptized in the name of the Blessed Virgin, as in the name 
of the Trinity, for such a sense will take away the verity of the Sacra» 
ment. But if it be so understood, that it is added (and in the name of 
the Blessed Virgin) not as if the name of the Blessed Virgin could ope- 
rate any thing in the Sacrament, but that her intercession may profit the 
baptized person towards keeping his baptismal grace, the perfection of 
the. Sacrament is not destroyed.’ Tournelly rejects this distinction, 
saying, such baptism is altogether invalid. (Tom. v, 81.) And Tour- 
nelly is right, whatever St. Thomas or any other saint may say to the 
contrary, else may we baptize in the name of any other saint of Rome, 
even, Saint Napoleon himself. Dens’ logic would fail to disprove the 
consequence, if he admit the doctrine. 

-Having now illustrated the notions of the Romish Church respecting 
the Blessed Virgin, especially her claims to worship, and the doctrine of. 
the Immaculate Conception, and having proved by examples that this 

has led to abominable blasphemies in Romish countries ; having 

also, demonstrated, that the only authority for these doctrines is not 
. or from the Scriptures ; ; we shall close our inquiry with an extract 
an Indulgence of Pope Benedict XIII. dated 14th September, 1724, 
which shows how the practice of Sixtus V. is followed by his suceessors, 
ea w. far She tite title of Queen of Heaven, assigned to the Virgin Mary, 


he cause or. the apostolic duty divinely enjoined upon us demands 
that we.should faithfully lay out the treasures* of the celestial rewardst 
(numerum fox.munerum in Dens) trusted to our dispensation by the 
Lord, whem we can hope that that may lead to increase on earth the 


Ps 


¢oThese treasures are the “ immense and inestimable treasure accruing from the 
infinite, sausfactions of the passion and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, and especially 
fsom,the merits and satisfactions of the glorious Virgin Mary Mother,of God, and of 
all the saints and elect, the dispensation of which treasure our Saviour delivered to 
the blessed Peter Prince of the Aposies, and to his successors for ever.” (Vid, 
Constigution of Benedict X1V., a.p. 1747.—Dens, tom. viii. p. 432. 

t. Munus meaus—gilt—reward—bride. 
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veneration of ‘the most blessed and most august Queen of ‘Héaven, the 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, our Patron and Advocate, and to excite 
and cherish the devotion of the faithful as well as the salvation: of 
souls. ‘Therefore to be aceomplished by the mercy of God and the 
authority of the blessed Peter and Paul, his apostles, to all and-every 
of the faithful of Christ, truly penitent, and confessed, and refreshed by 
the holy communion, who morning, or noon, or evening, at the toll of 
the bell, shall recite “Angelus Domini annuntiavit Marie, et concepit 
de Spiritu Saneto: Ecce ancilla Domini; fiat mihi secundim verbum 
tuum: Et Verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobis,” with three 
“Ave Maria,” bowing the knee devoutly, and shall pour forth their 
pious prayers to God for the concord of christian princes,” (i. ¢. those who 
acknowledge Rome,) “the extirpation of heresies, and the exaltation of 
Holy Mother Church, we grant mercifully in the Lord a plenary indul- 
gence and remission of all their sins for one day only of any month, for 
every one of the faithful, to be gained according to his own free choice 
(ad sui libitum eligendo lucrifaciendam). But on other days of the 
year we relax to the same faithful of Christ truly contrite, as oft as 
they may require it, a hundred days from the penitences enjoined to* 
them, or in any other way due, in the accustomed form of the Church, 
These presents to be valid for ever (praesentibus perpetuis futuris tempo- 
ribus validis.) Given at Rome, 14th September, 1724, in the first year 
of our Pontificate.” (Dens, tom. viii. p. 429.) 

We fear that the cramped, queer style of this document has been’ 
badly, because literally expressed by our version; but it suffices to 
show, ‘how it is the Romish Church keeps up her opinions and 
practices, and why it is she takes her proofs rather from earthly pre- 
sumption than scriptural authority. Dr. Murray has declared’ that 
Dens is not binding upon Romanists, and that he -held obsolete’ opi- 
nions ;—but he cannot say the same of Pope Benedict XTEI.; ‘whose’ 
Indulgence is, after all, little more than a century oldy Dens comes 
down to 1758, and the dedication to the Doctor to May, 1882. » Thiers’s 
date is 1777. . To obviate all difficulties. on this score either way; we 
have quoted Aheily, whose book is dated 1667. Whatsoever is novel’ 
in the Church is bad; but as these modern writers quote “old°ones ” 
sometimes, the Romanists may choose which period they please:'*\, *° ' 

That we have not, in the above account, made our quotations froin" 
any but Romanist authors, will, doubtless, have considerable: ht ith 
our readers, It may, however, be suggested, that the practical working” 
of the doctrines thus exposed is not such as justly to be denomitia a‘ 
superstition. To prevent any mistakes upon that point, we'closé this | 
paper with two statements, taken also from Romanist authors; ‘the’ 
effect of which would be spoiled by any introductory remarks, *\*‘°" 

The author of a “ Description of Peru,” quoting Frezier( Woy.’to'92~ 
Sea, 1712—1714), who is speaking of the superstitious observances of 
the Spaniards of Peru, in the early part of the last century—and. Frezier 
was a Romanist—says, ‘* That of the immaculate conception ‘is next’! 
the Franciscans and Jesuits have gained it such reputation, ‘thatthe 
laity mention it before they undertake any action, even the most in-,, 
different. When a sermon begins, at grace and at candle-+lighting, in 
every house, they say, ‘ Praised be the most holy sacrament of the‘altar, 
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and the Virgin Mary, our Lady, conceived without blemish or original 
sin, from the first instant of her natural being.’ They add to the 
Litanies, ‘Absque labe concepta’—Thou who art conceived without 
blemish. In short, this sentence is foisted in at all times, when it can 
neither serve for the instruction nor the edification of the faithful ; and 
the expressions in the hymns they sing in honour of that opinion are 
so singular, that Frezier has inserted one of them to show the Spanish 
taste, which is only fond of metaphors and extravagant comparisons, 
taken from the sun, the moon, and the stars, or from precious stones : 
this often carries them into a sort of ridicule, and an out-of-the-way 
flight, which they take for sublime. Thus, in the hymn before-men- 
tioned, the poet assigns the Virgin the moon for her foot-stool, and the 
stars for the embroidery of her veil, at the same time he places her 
house in the sun, which of consequence must include them all.*.... 
He is much mistaken also when he says, that the devil is bursting with 
rage to see the devotion of the Virgin in repute in Peru: for that devo- 
tion is certainly too much intermixed with vice and sensuality to make 
us believe it can be very meritorious to them..... Besides, they all live 
in a state of presumption of their salvation, grounded on the protection 
of the Virgin and the saints; which they believe they merit by some 
brotherhood exercises, wherein the friars have associated them, without 
seeming to be sensible that the prime devotion consists in the reformation 
of heart, and practice of good morals.....Hence it proceeds, continues 
he, that those people scarce know what it is to pray to God ; for they only 
address themselves to the Virgin and the saints. Thus the accessories 
of ‘religion almost extinguish the principal.”—Relation of the Earth- 
quake at Lima, 1746; to which is added a Description of Peru, 
p- 273—276. 

In the interesting account of the earthquakes in Calabria and Sicily, 
in the spring of 1783, given by Botta (Storia d'Italia, eontinuata da 
quella del Guiccardini, sino al 1789, di Carlo Botta; Libro quarantesi- 
monono,) the following particulars are related, which we have partly 
abridged, to save space. He very properly observes, than in rough and 
un-illuminated minds, religious observances easily degenerate into super- 
stition ; and that in countries afflicted as Calabria was, things occurred 
which in’ part produced laughter and in part compassion. Extraordinary 
apparitions, portentous predictions, stupendous rites and ceremonies, oc- 
curted; miraculous images either moved of themselves, spoke, or sweated 
blood.+ In Messina they prayed to the Virgin's milk, and to her 





*, How very like this is to the imagery of Rev. xii. 1. The “‘ woman clothed with 
the. sua, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars,’ must 
surely have suggested this notion. Probably this passage was read and interpreted 


of the Virgin by the priests, who took care to say nothing about the “ latour” in 


ver, 2, or of the Romish dragon in ver. 3. How could persons without the Seriptures 
detect the-cheat, or know whether it was said of a Virgin at all? Frezier does not 
seem, to‘have surmised the origin of the fable. For two or three positive applications 
of Scripture, such as Psalms CX. and CXXX., where our Lady is put in the place of 
our Lord, ‘see a useful little tract, from the Oxford Press, 1834, called “ The 
Charchman’s Manual,” p. 19. 

4 In. these ‘respects proving, it might be added by us, that Christianity in modern 
Italy has jonly served to perpetuate the superstitions of Paganism received from, ancient 
Italy ; for all these particulars are enumerated by Livy and others @ hundred times, 
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autograph letter, to save the city from destruction ; and a procession with 
torches at noon-day was formed of priests and friars, the last of whom 
carried either the vial of miraculous milk, or the letter, (o l’'ampolla del 
latte miracoloso, © la lettera parimente miracolosa,) at the sight of 
which the people fell prostrate to the earth (si stramazzavono) weeping 
and praying. Botta next tells us,—‘ There was a story that St, 
Francis di Paola appeared at the great. window of the church at Melazzo, 
whence he was scen to bless the people. At Rossano the Madonna 
was made to appear in the church, and consoled the congregation 
there assembled. Those who were not the cause of this believed it; 
those who did it did not believe it, but knew that times of alarm fill 
tender minds with superstiticn.” 

Speaking of what occurred at Cosenza, he says, ‘‘ There the people 
adore a Madonna, called in the country Ja Madonna del Piliero. There 
is a vulgar tradition, that whilst in very ancient times the plague raged 
and desolated Calabria, all at once there sprouted forth (pullulé) upon 
the cheek of the statue of this Madonna, which was kept in the Cathe- 
dral, a pestilential plague-spot (gavocciolo.) The people had much 
entreated it, to obtain the cessation of this scourge. Now, when the 
sore appeared on the cheek, the guardians bawled out :—Gentlemen, 
Gentlemen, and ye people of Calabria, hear, and be of good courage, and 
thank God and the Madonna del Piliero; for the plague will cease, 
since the Madonna has taken it all upon herself (assunta sopra di se) 
as the Redeemer took upon himself (assunse ... the same term) by his 
passsion and death all the sins of men: behold! behold! upon the sacred 
countenance the plague-spot ! behold the plague-spot / And thus,” adds 
Botta, “ as the tradition and legend will have it, the plague ceased,” 

During the earthquake at Cosenza, whilst the people were ‘humbly 
praying in the cathedral, and, at every trembling of the earth, shouting 
Misericordia! Misericordia ! all at once a canon named Monoco, knave 
enough after all, (assai buon fante del resto,) as the tale goes, with his 
Stentorian voice, such as he had, cried out, all the people suddenl 
turning tohim, Miracle! Miracle! the earthquake is at an end: Behold 
the Madonna takes it on herself; look at her face, how it is all cracked: 
Miracle! Miracle! And all the people cried Miracolo! Miracolo]. 
What the good canon might think of this scene I know full well; truly 
the face was cracked, but by the oldness of the wood, The earthquake 
lasted a little longer, because it had already lasted a longtime. As to 
the aforesaid plague-spot, it was nothing else than a natural stain of the 
wood. But there obtained then a notion amongst the people, and 
obtains yet amongst devout old women, (donnicciuole) that the plague= 
spot and the cracks, had come for the cessation of the plague and ‘thé 
earthquake; and that the Madonna del Piliero had produced: the 
miracle.. A land, truly, of miracles was then Calabria, since there was 
there no city or village which had not its adoration, and saw not some. 
portent, and from it did not recognize either the vehemency or the cessation 
of the scourge.” (tom. x. p. 198—201.) The last anecdote might have 
illustrated our observations on the earthquake at Philippi (Physica Sacra, 
No. 2, Curist1an REMEMBRANCER, Vol. xvii. p. 612.) but it suits ong 
present subject as well ; and from it, and the statement of Frezier, we may 
infer, that the doctrines respecting The Virgin, as elucidated from Dens, 
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Abelly, &c. when put into practice; prove’ the teachers of ‘thém to be 
+ and blasphemers, and their ignorant, yet piotis ‘followers, to 
‘be the dupes of the sheerest imposture, even in the midst of the most 
awful calamity which ever desolated a country ; which ‘actually over- 
»whelmed cities, towns, and villages, ina universal destruction; and which, 
‘as Botta tells us, strewed the ground with “ rubbish, ruins, fragments 
of buildings, and half-burned broken timbers,” over which, singing 
hymns for their preservation, though they were “ without food, clothing, 
or covering,” and had all either ‘ broken limbs, dead parents, or ruined 
houses,” returning thanks for the compassion and miracle of God”—to 
use Botta’s words, “lo devole radice di pieta anche nella miseria.”— 
praiseworthy principles of piety, although in misery—they stumbled 
and staggered, with their bottle of Virgin's milk! Do we doubt the 
good intention of these wretched Calabrians? By no means :—that 
would be unchristian. But do we blame the troop of priests and ftiars, 
‘who arranged this mummery? Undoubtedly ; because if they ‘were 
not fools they must have been “ knaves.” w 4: - 
-B: C. 


—— es 
RECOVERY OF POPERY IN FRANCE, WITH REFERENCE TO 
ENGLAND. “t 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER.§ ., f 


Mr. Eprtor,—I send you the following passages, whieh are from the 
pen of one who is certainly no Ultra-Protestant. Whatever weight Mrs. 
Frollope’s opinions may deserve to have, I do not think her statements 
of facts have been yet proved to be unworthy of credit. Certainly the 
contents of the following passages are at least worthy of somé attention 
to the mind of An Encuisn Proresran. 

“ IT am deeply convinced that the Clergy of the Church of Rome feel 
tioré hope of recovered power fluttering at their hearts now, than they 
have done at any time during the last half century; nor can I think 
they are far wrong in this. The share which the Roman Catholic 
ptiests, of this our day, are said to have had in the Belgian revolution, 
and the part, more remarkable still, which the same race are now per- 
forming in the opening scenes of the fearful struggle which threatens 

, has given a new impulse to the ambition of Rome, and of 
her children. One may read it in the portly bearing of her youthful 
toes ay may read it in the deep-set meditative eye of those who 

ré older. It is legible in their bran-new vestments of gold and silver 
tisstie ; it is legible in the costly decorations of their renovated ‘altars ; 
and deep, deep, deep is the policy which teaches them to recover with a 
gentle hand that which they have lost by a grasping one. How well 
ean T fancy that, in their secret synods, the favourite text is, ‘ No man 
tteth’a piece of new cloth unto an old garment; for that which is put 
to’ fill t up, taketh from the garment, and the rent is made worse.’ 
Were they a whit less cautious, they must fai! at once; but they tickle 
thieir‘converts before they think of convincing them. Fit is for this that 
thé pulpits are given to young and eloquent men, who win the eye and 
ear of their congregations long before they find out to what point they 
wish to lead them. But while the young men preach, the old men are 
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not, idle 5 there .aze-xumours ef new: eonyents, new: ‘monasteries, new 
orders, new miracles, and of-new converts, in all directions. ‘This wily, 
worldly :tranquil-seeming,-hut most ambitious sect, having, in many 
quarters, joined themselves tothe cause of democracy, sit quietly by, 
looking, for, the. result of their work, and watching, like a tiger.that 
seems,to dose,.for the moment. when they may avenge themselves for 
the long, fast ee power, during which they have been gnawing their 
heart-stri 

“ But they now hail the morning of another day. 1 would that all 
English ears could hear, as mine have done, the prattle that. prophesies 
the downfal..of .our National Church, as a thing certain as rain) after 
long. drought, I would that English ears eould hear as mine have done 
the,name of,O'Connell uttered as that of a new apostle, and-his bold 
bearding..of those who yet raised their voices in defence of the faith 
their fathers gave them, triumphantly quoted in proof of the growing 
influence, “both. of himself and his popish creed, which are in truth 
one and inseparable !”— T'rollope’s Paris and the Parisians, -vol.>i. 
Pps) 78-75. 

“There is something exceedingly curious, and, perhaps, under our 
present lamentable circumstances, somewhat alarming, in the young 
and vig6rous after-growth of the Roman Catholic religion, which, by 
the aid of a little inquiry, may be so easily traced throughout France. 
Were we keeping cur own National Church sacred and guarded, both 
by leve and by law, as it has hitherto been from all assaults of*the 
Pope jand, Mr. O’Connell, it could only be with pleasure that:we 
showld see France recovering from her long ague-fit of infidelity; and 
as far.asshe)is concerned, we must in christian charity rejoice, for she 
is unquestionably the better for it; but there is a regenerated: activity 
among the Roman Catholic Clergy, which, under existing em, 
makes a Protestant feel rather nervous. 

*« The great influence which the religion of Rome has of late mauned 
over, the minds of the French people, has, I am told, been.considerably 
increased by the priests haying added to the strength derived from their 
command. of pardons and indulgences,—that which our Met 
preachers gain from the terrors of hell. They use the same language, 
too, respecting regeneration and grace; and as one means _of,.regaining 
the hol they had lost upon the human mind, they now anathematize 
all recreations. ”—Jbid. pp- 403—405. ido id 

“Whether the returning power of this pompous and. spicing ai 
( Popery). will mount as it ‘proceeds, and embrace within. its grasp; as 
was wont to do, all the great ones of the earth, is a question Dar 3 
may require years to answer; but one thing is at least certain-— 
its ministers will try hard that it shall do so: whether, they. shall 
succeed or not,.....,. One great.one they have certainly, already 
got besides King Charles the Tenth—even the immortal Daniek:. 
how little consequence you may be inclined to attach to .thisfact, 4 
cannot be HIS ae as wholly unimportant, since I have heard. hig 
religious principles and his influence in England alluded. toin, the 
pulpit here, with a tone of hope and triumph, which made me frerablsr! ; 
—Ibid. p. 406. it to 1 
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WITHDRAWMENT OF THE PRESBYPERIANS FROM THE 
THREE DENOMINATIONS, 


Mr. Eprror,—The following document is too curious to pass without 
notice. For ‘“* Presbyterian” read “* Socinian,” and the mystery: is 
cleared up. Yet this exaction of something fixed and definite in doc- 
trine, this laying restraint upon the freedom of inquiry, and all the 
other fine things in which dissent consists, is evidently a proof that the 
Dissenters are abandoning their principles. Omeca. 


Resolutions on the withdrawment of the Ministers and Deputies of the 
Presbyterian Denomination, from the Gencral Bodies of Ministers and 
Deputies of the Three Denominations. 


At an Aggregate Meeting of Ministers and Deputies of the Presby- 
terian Denomination in and about London and Westminster, and of the 
Committee and other Members of “ the Association of English Presby- 
terians and others, holding the right of the free and unlimited exercise 
of private judgment in matters of Religion, and of full Christian Com- 
munion on the great principle of the Divine Mission of our Lord, with- 
out any other Doctrinal Test whatever,” held at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
Redcross-street, London, on the 5th day of March, 1836, Ricuarp 
Porrer, Esq. M.P. in the Chair, the following Resolutions of the 


Body of Ministers of the Presbyterian Denomination, in and about 
London, were read :-— 


At an Extraordinary Meeting of the Body of Presbyterian Ministers, espe- 
ciully convened to take into cousideration the necessity of this Body withdrawing 
from the two other of the ‘Three Bodies constituting the General Body of the 
Ministers of the Three Denominations, residing in and about the Cities. of 
London and Westminster, held at Dr. Williams’s Library, Redcross-street, on 
the 4th of March, 1886, the Rev. Joserpu Hurron, LL.D. in the Chair,— 


Reso.vep,—That this Body, being one of the three Bodies which constitute 
the General Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the Three Denomina- 
tions in and about the Cities of London and Westminster, feels itself impelled, 
ut the present crisis, to take prompt and decisive measures for the assertion of 
its independence, and the preservation of its rights and privileges. 

That the Three Bodies of Protestant Dissenting Ministers formed themselves 
iuto an United Body, upwards of a century ago, for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of civil and religious liberty, upon the understanding and engagement 
thatthe Bodies should not call in question or interfere with each other's religious 
opinions and doctrines; the only terms of association, with regard to individual 
members of the respective Bodies, being their standing “ accepted and ap- 
proved” in their several denominations. 

That, notwithstanding known differences of judgment in religious matters 
between the Three Bodies, and, in some instances, between the members of the 
same Body, the Catholic principle of the Union was, for a very long period, 
sacredly observed, aud the United Body consequeutly proceeded in peace and 
harmony, and by their cordial co-operation rendered eminent services to the 
cause of religious liberty ; the Presbyterian Body being certainly not behind 
the two others in zeal and exertion. 

That we lament that, within these few years, the Catholic principle of union 
has been infringed, by allowed references, at general meetings, and in public 
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proceedings, to doctrinal differences subsisting between the Bodies, and the 
members of the same Body, accompanied by reflections aud insinuations to the 
prejudice particularly of the Presbyterian Body. 

That we record with pain, that at the last election of the Secretary to the 
General Body, a most valuable and universally respected member of this Body, 
who had, by the suffrages of the United Body, filled the secretaryship tor seven 
years, with such punctuality, diligence, and ability, as procured for him the 
warm thanks often repeated of the whole body, was set aside, on the ground 
openly alleged, and even declared in print, ot his religious views on points of 
doctrine, and those of the Body to which he belongs, not being consonant to 
those of the majority of the Three Denominations. 

That we perceive, with feelings of deep regret, the same spirit of intolerance 
and exclusion in the resolution of the Antipedo-Baptist Body, not to admit to 
membership hereafter any ministers, though hitherto eligible, who shall not pro- 
fess certain articles of religious belief; and in the subsequent determination of 
the General Body, upon the appeal of the aggrieved party, to take no measure 
tor the relief of ministers who may be thus proscribed for conscience sake. 

That our serious attention bas been also, and of necessity, drawn to various 
public proceedings of individuals and parties of the two other denominations ; 
proceedings notoriously assisted by certain leading ministers of one at least of 
those denominations,—opeuly applauded by others,—and approved, it is appre- 
hended, by the greater part of them,—the object or sure tendency of which is 
to degrade the English Presbyterians in public estimation, to deprive them of 
rights and privileges until this period never disputed, and even to revive against 
them, by means of legal technicalities, the penal statutes, which the wisdom 
and justice of the legislature had repealed, to the satisfaction and joy of all 
enlightened men iv the nation, and so far to thrust them out of the pale of 
civil protection. 

That, contemplating these proceedings and various indications of the disposi- 
tion of the majority of the Members of the United Body of Ministers, we cannot 
entertain a doubt that it is the wish and purpose of such majority eventually 
to exclude the Presbyterian Body from the Union, or to make its relative posi- 
tion such as no religious body, alive to its own dignity, could consent to occupy 

That, therefore, we feel it to be an imperative thoagh paintul duty,—imposed 
upon us equally by regard to our own character as Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, who hold it to be one of the inalienable rights of conscience, that no 
man shall, without his own consent, be answerable to another for his honest 
judgment upon the sense of the a1 Scriptures, by respect for the memory of 
those that went before us, and laid the foundation of our freedom, and by 
regard to the welfare of those that shall come after us,—to withdraw as a Body 
from an Union, the compact of which has been violated, and in which we can 
see no prospect of equal and peaceful co-operation, or of real and effective ser- 
vice to the interests of religious liberty: our regret, however, is lessened by the 
pleasing reflection that the original purpose of the Union has been, in great 
part, accomplished by the extension of the liberties of Protestant Dissenters, 
under the sway of the august Family now upon the thone of these realms,— 
and by the conviction that, for what remains to be desired for the complete 
emancipation of conscience, we are justified by recent experience in placing 
entire confidence in his Majesty's present enlightened and liberal Government, 
which voluntarily proffers from the throne concessions to religious freedom 
which our fathers prayed for with faint hopes of success. 

In declaring, as we now do, the Union of the Ministers of the Three Deno- 
niinations dissolved, and in resolving to proceed hereafter in our single capacity 
as the Presbyterian Body of Ministers, unless an alteration in the spitit of the 
Bodies with which we were lately associated should make reunion practicable 
and desirable,—we disavow all angry and hostile feelings ;—we tender to the 
two other denominations, with some of whose members we, as individuals) re 
and still hope to be united in the bonds of Christian esteem, our sincere wishes 
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for their usefulness, in the cause of freedom, truth, and virtue ;—we preserve eur 
sincere disposition to co-operate individually with the members of the other 
denominations in works of charity, in so far as doctrinal distinctions are kept 
out of sight, and all parties meet on terms of equality and amity ;—and, con- 
scious that we have done nothing as a Body to provoke this unliappy separa- 
tion, but, on the contrary, have attempted every thing in our power to resist 
and retard it, we are willing to abide by the judgment of moderate: and candid 
men in the two other Bodies of the Protestant Dissenters throughout the king- 
pec. of our countrymen at large, and of posterity, upon this our deiiberate and 
solemn act. 


And the following resolutions, received from a Meeting of the De- 
puties of the Presbyterian Denomination, were also read ;— 


At a Meeting of the Deputies of Congregations of the Presbyterian Denomi- 
nation, (appointed in January last to form part of the general Body of Deputies 
of the Protestant Dissenters of the Three Denominations in and about London,) 
held the 5th day of March, 1836, James Gipson, Esq. in the Chair,— 


Reso_ved,—That the Union of the Body of London Ministers, and that also 
of the Deputies of the Three Denominations of Protestant Dissenters, were 
formed more than a hundred years ago, and have, till lately, been uniformly 
considered to be based and conducted on the footing of the perfect independ- 
ence and equality of each denomination,—to have for their object the promotion 
of the broad til acknowledged principle of nonconformity,—and to have no 
reference whatever to doctrinal opinions, distinctions, or qualifications. 

That before, and at the time of the formation of these voluntary associations, 
the English Dissenters of the Presbyterian Denomination had publicly asserted, 
and have ever since maintained the principle of perfect freedom of investigation 
in matters of religion, and of resistance to every species of restraint upon or 
interference with a complete liberty of action upon the results of such in- 
vestigation. 

That, in the earliest period of these associations, and down to the present 
time, the result of this principle of action among the Presbyterians has been, 
that many of their Ministers and Laymen have, from time to time, adepted 
doctrinal opinions differing more or less widely from the Calvinistic standard. 

That, notwithstanding such known diversity of opinion, and the departure of 
the English Presbyterians in many particulars from those forms of Church dis- 
re ati which their name originated, the identity and succession of their 

congregations have been, on all occasions, formally and officially 
recognized by the other constituent parts of the Bodies with which they have 
been connected. 

That this Meeting laments to have witnessed, within a short period, (and 
nec since the establishment of the civil and social rights of Protestant 

issenters by the Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts,) a continued and 
obvious disposition on the part of many Members of the other Denominations 
to act upon exclusive distinctions,—subversive of the equality and independ- 
ence of such portions of the aggregate Dissenting Societies as do not coincide 
with the doctrinal creed of the majority,—hostile to the principles on which they 
have combined their efforts and contributions,—and constantly tending to the 
depression and degradation of the Presbyterian Denomination in particolar. 

t open challenge has of late been repeatedly and publicly made of the 
title and identity of the ministers and congregations hitherto invariably recog- 
nized as composing the Presbyterian Denomination ; and that legal proceedings 
eet yn mee | instituted by Dissenters, founded on the denial of such 
title and identity, and seeking to inflict the forfeiture and transfer of the endow- 
ments now held by Presbyterians, as the penalty for the exercise of their cot- 
scientious privileges as Christians and Protestant Dissenters. 

That this adoption of proceedings operating as restraints upon the christian 
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liberty of congregations of another denomination, is, in the opinion of this Meet- 
ing, wholly at variance with the. principles which occasioned and justified the 
separation of Nonconformists from an established church ;—that such proceed- 
ings are mainly founded on inferences drawn from penal laws. long since 
repealed, and which it is the duty of every consistent Dissenter to condemn and 
disregard ;—that the consequences of their successful prosecution are personally 
vexatious and oppressive, in the highest degree, to those who have, fora long 
course of years, peaceably occupied the foundations of their ancestors; and 
that the injury is deeply aggravated by the attempt thus made to fix upon those 
ancestors exclusive intents, repugnant to their known principles of action; and 
opposed to the honest and consistent tenor of their lives and characters. 

That the establishment of the legal principles thus invoked against Dissenters 
by their brethren, strikes at the root of that Protestant liberty, for the attain- 
ment of which their forefathers made their noblest sacrifices to conscience; and 
tends to convert every chapel, though founded for free and independent worship, 
into a petty establishment, more objectionable than one connected with the 
State,—both in principle, because it is the work of men who profess to be free,-— 
and in practice, because the State possesses the power and means-of improve- 
ment in its institutions, while, on the other hand, the dissenting trusts are to 
be doomed to continue perpetual and invariable. 

That the community of feeling and principle which has been formerly assumed 
to characterise the Associations of Protestant Dissenters being thus disturbed,— 
the freedom for which the Presbyterians have sought protection in such asso- 
ciations being attacked by those with whom they associated for mutual protec- 
tion ;—and it being plainly necessary that they should direct their energies and 
resources towards their own defence, not provided for elsewhere ;—this Meeting 
cannot but consider it useless and undesirable that the body to which they 
belong should continue outwardly to maintain a connexion which has ceased 
to have a common or consistent object, and which tends rather to strengthen 
an influence that experience shows may not improbably be directed against 
themselves. 

That the Deputies present, therefore, while they respect the characters and 
principles of many of those with whom they have so long cooperated, and 
while they greatly lament the necessity for the present proceeding, feel them- 
selves imperatively called upon,—in conformity with the example of their re- 
spected Ministers, and with the prevalent feeling of their country brethren,— 
to withdraw from the Deputies of the other Two Denominations; and, in, so 
doing, to cooperate in the formation of a new Union, founded on enlarged and 
consistent views, and directed to the maintenance of the great essential prin- 
ciples of Protestantism. 

That this determination be forthwith communicated to the Chairman of the 
General Body of Deputies, and to the Aggregate Meeting of English Presby- 
terian Dissenters, now about to be held. “ 


And it was thereupon resolved, in and by the Aggregate Meeting, 


That this Meeting approves of the separate Resolutions of the Two Bodies of 
Ministers and Deputies of the Presbyterian Denomination now read, and of 
the determination which those Resolutions convey and explain. rs 

That the existing Associations of Ministers and of Deputies of the Three 
Denominations being so far dissolved by the withdrawments communicated to 
and approved by this Meeting, it is expedient that such Ministers and Deputies 
should concur with the English Presbyterian Association in maturing an \effec- 
tive Union, which shall have for its object the protection and, promotien,et 
their civil rights and interests, and shall be open to all those who are desivous 
of concurring in the consistent practical assertion of the great priaciples,of 
Nonconformity. 2198 
‘ RicharD Porrer, Chairmen. 
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MASSILLON. 


Tue following facts relating to the amiable Bishop of Clermont seem 
to have eseaped the notice of his biographers. They are translated 
from a topographical work,* published in 1789, by his fellow- 
townsman, M. Dulaure, and will doubtless be acceptable to the readers 
of the Curistian REMEMBRANCER :— 

Of all the prelates who have presided over Clermont, the Bishop 
who has conferred the greatest honour upon the see, whose memory is 
most fondly cherished, and most justly revered, was the illustrious 
Massillon. A commoner by birth, his was not the nobility which is 
conferred by patent, but that which is engendered in the soul ; nor was 
it by intrigue, but by his talents and his virtues, that he was placed at 
the head of the diocese of Clermont. Massillon is known as one of the 
greatest orators which France has produced,—as one who was endued, 
above all others, with that eloquence which springs from the heart. 
But however great were his acquirements and his learning, the celebrity 
which he obtained in his diocese was mainly owing to his virtues. At 
Beauregard, where he almost invariably resided, he was far better 
known -by his benevolence than by his talents. 

During three successive years violent storms of hail had desolated 
the surrounding country, and reduced the inhabitants to a state of the 
most abject misery. The worthy prelate afforded relief in every direc- 
tion. He secretly remitted the sum of 25,000 francs to the Hétel-Dieu 
of Clermont, which was overflowing with poor and sick. At Beau- 
regard, the poor were supplied with nourishment immediately from 
himself. The food intended for them was prepared daily at his resi- 
dence ; and he always tasted it himself, in order that his design might 
not be frustrated, and the poor suffer from the negligence of his servants. 
Nor was this all. He established at Beauregard a cotton-manufaetory, 
which is still in full work, and maintains many industrious families in 
competency. One member of each family was taught to spin at his ex- 
pense; and he gave to each a spinning-wheel and several pounds of 
cotton-wool, so that their first endeavours should be all profit. Most 
of these wheels are still preserved by the inhabitants, as monuments of 
the good Bishop's munificence. 

Nor was his paternal anxiety confined to his immediate vicinity. So 
fearful; however, was the dearth in Auvergne, that it was impossible to 
relieve all the sufferers from his own individual resources; and their 
cruel condition, which affected him deeply, induced him to outstep in 
some degree the limits of his ministry. The case was urgent, and he 
took upon himself the duty which would more properly have devolved 
upon the governor of the province. In 1749, he addressed a petition, 
in the form of a letter, to Cardinal Fleuri, the prime minister, of which 
the original, written with his own hand, is now in the possession of the 
Curé of Beauregard. I cannot resist the temptation of subjoining a few 
6xtracts from this letter, which has never been published; exhibiting, 
a’! it dues, a sad picture of the misery of the district, portrayed with 


* La Description des principaux lieux de Frauce. 
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that deep pathos, and expressive eloquence, for which his writings are 
so generally admired. 

** | earnestly entreat your Eminence,” he writes, ‘‘ to take it not ill of 
me, that I solicit your paternal indulgence for the poor people of this 
province. I am perfectly sensible of the importunity of such appli- 
cations; but, my lord, if the troubles of the flock do not reach your 
knowledge by means of the shepherd, from what other quarter will you 
be apprized of them? Long since have all states and conditions in this 
province urged me to acquaint your Eminence with their deplorable 
situation ; not from a spirit of murmuring against one who deserves 
too well of their heartfelt gratitude, but simply from their confidence in 
your love, which borrows my voice to declare its sincerity. 

“It is a matter of public notoriety, my lord, that the province of 
Auvergne, without commerce and almost without resources, is never- 
theless, of all the provinces of the kingdom, oppressed by an undue 
proportion of taxation. The council are aware of the fact, that the 
subsidies amount to more than six millions; a sum which the king 
would not derive from all the lands in Auvergne if he were sole pos- 
sessor. ‘Thus it is, my lord, that our country-people live in a state of 
the most abject misery,—without beds, without furniture, and, for one 
half of the year, even without barley-bread, which constitutes their only 
food, and which they are forced to snatch from their children’s mouths, 
in order to pay the contributions. In my annual visitations, this sad 
spectacle is continually before my eyes. Yes, my lord, the fact is 
undeniable :—there is not, throughout France, a people more poor and 
more wretched than this. Even the very negroes of our islands are 
infinitely more happy than they ; for, though they labour, yet be they 
clothed and nourished, themselves, their wives, and their little ones; 
whereas our peasants, who are the most industrious in the kingdom, 
cannot, with all their labour, miggard and rough though it be, earn a 
livelihood for themselves and their families, by reason of the burden of 
taxation. Ifa collector can be found in the province to speak another 
language, he will sacrifice truth and conscience to his own paltry 
interests. 

* For the rest, my Lord, I heartily beseech your Eminence not to attri- 
bute what I have taken the liberty to write to any excess of episcopal 
zeal, Above every other duty which I owe to you, that by which I.am 
especially bound is truth; and so far from exaggeration, J protest,my 
Lord, that I cautiously strive to express myself so as to afflict, your 
feeling heart as little as possible.” 

The letter thus concludes :-— 

“It is in this confidence that 1 have ventured to address you. A 
father may be approached without dread ; and in pleading for his children, 
one may use a little importunity in full assurance that his displeasure 
will not be incurred. To the end of my life, 

* I am, my Lord,” &c. 


Two years after the date of this letter, of which the result is un- 
known, the virtuous and celebrated prelate died at Beauregard, | His 
entrails were desposited in the church of that place, at the entrance 
into the choir; but his body was removed to Clermont, and interred 
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in the cathedral. The inhabitants of Beauregard, influenced by the 
most pure and grateful affection for their benefactor, requested permis- 
sion to accompany his remains to the tomb; and the whole procession 
followed in tears. 


—_——~—_-- 


LINES ON A CROSS, 


Formed from a Fragment of the Ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, Somersetshire, 
said to have been the first Christian Church founded in Great Britain, and 
the Sepulchre of King Arthur. 


Ir, as of yore, when Time was young, 

A stone could breathe, and find a tongue ; 
1 ween, old relic, thou right well 

The tale of other days couldst tell. 


Say, wer’t thou hewn, when Truth’s fair star 
Beamed on our Island from afar? 

And Faith, despite our circling main, 
Rear’d her pure shrine and simple fane ? 


Beneath thee did the good and brave 
Bear princely Arthur to his grave ? 
Then patriot join’d with saint, and then 
Our priests were all our countrymen.* 


Our faith and worship then were one, 
Just as his father, pray’d the son, 
And, walking in the Gospel light, 
Scorn’d murky Rome’s delusive night. 


Didst thou behold her sway arise ? 

That mighty mystery of lies! 

Where the sear’d conscience, bound to sin, 
A godless pardon sought to win! 


Baal and Moloch’s votaries vile 

The sacred temple then defile ; 
Mingle for gain their poison’d bowls, 
And for base lucre cheapen souls ! 
Then Paganism hail’d again 

Her incens’d shrine, her vietim slain, 
Her cleansing pains beyond the grave, 
Her fabled fires and lustral wave. 


Oft hast thou seen the tonsur’d throng 

In due procession stream along, 

Hast view’d each trick, each poor pretence, 
To lure the soul by things of sense. 





* On the British Church. See Bishop Stillingfleet’s “ Origines Britannic.” 
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, But they are gone !—with fawning brow, 
The Tempter stoops to conquer now ; 
And Error, tired of cells and caves, 
Seeks in the busy world her slaves! 


Whilst Britain’s church, long overgrown 
With noxious weeds, like this old stone, 
Burst forth, when genial Truth drew nigh, 
And hail’d the day-spring from on high. 


She, faithfol Witness, understood 

To shun the ill and choose the good ; 
Stripp’d from her shrine the stranger’s dross, 
But cherish’d truth, and kept the cross. 


—_—~>—— 
THE FRUSTRATION OF PRAYER. 


“ My soul cleaveth unto the dust : quicken thou me according unto thy word.” 


Vain the heart’s homage,—prayer is vain 
If yet some “ cursed thing” remain ; 

If the arm’d man still keep the field, 
Too weak to reign, too strong to yield. 


Bring not, with half averted eyes, 

To God a blemish’d sacrifice ; 

Nor with prevaricating heart, 

Of thy vow’d gift withhold a part. 

Spirit of truth, controlling guide ! 

Bend to thy will my stubborn pride, 

Since self at length must stoop, must bow, 
Oh teach me to surrender now! 


—_—— 
BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BOATS OF REEDS AND RUSHES, 


“ And when she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of bulrushes, and 
daubed it with slime, and with pitch, and put the child therein ; and she laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink.” —Eod. ii, 3. 


‘‘Ovr boat was ballasted with earth taken from the river’s banks— 
very stiff and rich soil, without stones. With thisssame mud the sides 
of the boat were plastered, at those parts in the fore-half of the vessel 
where movable planks were placed, in order to raise the gun-whale 
higher ; the mud filled up the crevices, and prevented the water from 
gushing in, as would otherwise be the case, This mud was go rich and 
slimy, and when dry so firm and impervious, that, together with the 
strong reed that grows on the banks, it is easy to conceive how the 
mother of Moses constructed a little ark, which would float ; she then 
placed it among the flags in order that the stream might nof carry, it 
down.” —Jowett’s Researches, 167. 

VOL, XVIII. NO. IX. 46 
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We learn from Strabo, lib. xvii. and all antiquity, that boats made of 

reeds, and the Egyptian papyrus, were used very early :-— 
* Sic cum tenet omnia Nilus 
Conseritur bibulo Memphytis cymbra papyro.”—Lucan, 

From Lucan it also appears that boats nearly similar were very early 
in use amongst the Venetians and Britons :— 

“* Primum cara salix wnadefacto vimine, parvum 
Toxitur in puppem, casoque induta Juvenco 
Victc ris patiens tumidum supernatat amnom : 
Sic Venetus Stagnante Pado ; fusoque Britannus 
Navigat oceano.” 

Pliny mentions some boats used by the A®thiopians, which he calls 
plicatiles, because, he says, they used to fold them up together, and 
carry them upon their backs, whenever they came to a cataract; and 
such, Herodotus tells us, (Clio. c. 194, vi. p. 195,) were used by the 
Babylonians. His words are—‘ Of all that I saw in this country, 
next to Babylon itself, what to me appeared the greatest curiosity, were 
the boats. These, which are used by those who come to the city, are 
of a circular form, and made of skins. They are constructed in the 
parts above Assyria, where, the sides of the vessels being formed of 
willow, they are covered externally with skins ; and having no distinction 
of head or stern, are modelled into the shape of a shield. Lining the 
bottoms of the boats with reeds, they take on board their merchandize, 
and thus commit themselves to the stream.” 

A boat much resembling this is constantly used on the Severn and 
Wye, called a corracle. 

** When Stabrobates, the Indian king, heard of these great armies, and 
the mighty preparations made against him, he did all he could to excel 
Semiramis in every thing ; and first he built of great canes four thou- 
sand river boats : for abundance of these canes grow in India about the 
rivers and fens so thick as a man can scarce fathom. And vessels made 
of these reeds (they say) are exceedingly useful, because they will 
never rot or be worm-eaten.”—Diod. Sic. b. ii. c. 2. p. 62. 

** The Cahetes, a South American tribe, were remarkable for using 
boats, the fabric of which was something between thatch and wicker- 
work, being of a long and strong kind of straw, knit to the timbers. 
These they made large enough to carry ten or twelve persons.”— 
Southey’s Brazil, p. 44. 





FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Duke of Orleans is about to send to the Empress of Austria a 
Book of Prayers, of which the text is to be printed in brilliant blue 
letters upon white watered silk leaves, and the initial letters in gold, 
illuminated with arabesques of the most vivid colours. Each page will 
be surrounded with a vignette border, stamped in gold, by a process 
used only in the royal printing office. The titles of the chapters are 
to be adorned with delicate foliage and figures painted by the hand ; 
and the volume will contain fifty vignettes or pictures, painted by the 
first artists in France, surrounded by typographical ornaments in gold. 
The lining of the volume will be in cloth of gold, with the double- 
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headed eagle of Austria, embroidered in velvet; the edges of the leaves 
will be chased in the style of the oriental MSS., and the ribands for 
marking the places will have at their ends small gold medallions, with 
the initials of the Empress in enamel. The binding is to be adorned 
with bas-reliefs in chased gold, representing subjects taken from the 
history of the Virgin, divided from each other by carvings in ivory, and 
black and gold enamel. All the bosses are to be formed of emeralds, 
and the clasps composed of the animals which are emblems of the four 
Evangelists. 


Protestant Cnurcu 1x France.—According to a recent census of 
the Protestant Church in France, it appears that there are ninety con- 
sistorial churches of the reformed worship, which extend into fifty-five 
departments. The duty is performed by 359 pastors, and sixteen 
suffragans. There are eight vacancies. In the department of the 
Gard there are the greatest number of Protestants. It contains seven- 
teen consistories. The Ardéche has seven; the Dréme, the Lét-et- 
Garonne, the Lozére, and the Deux-Sévres, have each five; the 
Hérault and Tarn, four each; the Charente and Gironde, three each; 
the Dordogne, the Haut and Bas-Rhin, and Tarn-et-Garonne, two 
each; and the rest of the departments, one each. Some of the 
consistories have only two or three pastors each; the greater number 
have from four to seven; and that of Strasbourg alone, nine. The 
Lutherans have thirty-one consistorial churches, distributed among six 
inspections, and extending into eight departments. The general con- 
sistory is at Strasbourg; and the six inspections are at Weissembourg, 
Brouxweyler, Strasbourg, Montbelliard, and two at Colmar. It is 
singular that Paris is within the inspection of Strasbourg. The worship 
is conducted at Strasbourg, with great pomp, by not less than twenty-four 
pastors. There are four at Colmar, four at Montbelliard, and three at 
Paris. In all there are 225 pastors in the exercise of their functions. 


A Mepat or THe Immacutate Conception.—The clergy of Munich 
have lately interfered to prevent the service of a medal of the /mmacu- 
late Conception, of which a silversmith has lately circulated a great 
number, which had been blessed by the Archbishop. A_ printed 
advertisement of these medals announces that Louis Philippe wore 
a similar charm on the day of Fieschi’s attempt; and his Jate, escape 
from the pistol of Alibaud has created an implicit faith in their mira- 
culous powers, which has caused them to be purchased by thousands. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Freemasonry.—The following facts connected with the brotherhood 
are collected from the ‘‘ Freemasons’ Pocket Companion,” a manual 
published by a brother of the Apollo Lodge, 711, Oxford :—St. Alban, 
the first martyr for Christianity in England, was a supporter of the 
mystery ; among the subsequent superintendents we find the names of 
St. Swithin, King Alfred, and Athelstan. The first grand lodge of 
kKngland met at York in 926, according to a charter from Athelstan. 
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From the year 1155 to 1199, the fraternity was under the command of 
the Grand Master of the Knights Templars, whose mysteries and titles 
are still continued. We have still extant records of a lodge held in the 
reign of Henry V., at Canterbury, where Chichely, the Archbishop of 
that See, presided, where the names of the master, wardens, and other 
brethren are given : this was in 1429 ; the King himself was instituted. 
The St. Clairs of Rosslyn were hereditary grand masters of the order 
from the time of James II. of Scotland till 1736, when the then repre- 
sentative of the family being old and childless, resigned it to the grand 
lodge. Among the Grand Masters in England are numbered Dunstan, 
Edward the Confessor, Gondulph, Bishop of Rochester, Gilbert de Clare, 
William a Wykeham, Henry VII. Sir Thomas Gresham, Inigo Jones, 
W. Wren, and Dr. Desaguliers. William ILI. was a freemason, so was 
George LV. and so is his present Majesty. In 1717 there were only 
four lodges in London, who constituted themselves a grand lodge. 
There are now masons in all parts of the globe, who instantly recognise 
each other. 


Oricin oF THE Grotesque CARVINGS IN THE Stratus, &c. oF 
Catueprats aNd Anpeys.—* There are many bas-reliefs, particularly 
those carved underneath the seats of the choirs of different religious 
structures, that represent grotesque, and even obscene subjects, alto- 
gether at variance with the sacred character of the buildings in which 
they are placed. Something of this kind may be observed in Worcester 
cathedral, in Ely cathedral, in the priory church of Great Malvern, and 
in many other ecclesiastical edifices. What may be thought most sin- 
gular is, that the sculptures sometimes represent priests, and other 
religious persons, engaged in actions of a very profane description. For 
a satisfactory reason for this, | am indebted to my friend, Mr. Cotting- 
ham. The sculptors who executed those carvings were the caricaturists 
of the time; and, as different religious communities were frequently 
at variance with each other, they employed these artists to satirise their 
mutual follies and vices. Under their seats they concealed from the 
public eye, but exposed for their own private gratification, a series of 
pictorial libels. In one place, the monks of a certain order are repre- 
sented as licentious, ridiculous, and depraved ; in the building belong- 
ing to these holy fathers will, probably, be found similar series of 
bas-reliefs, exposing the secret debaucheries of the sacred brotherhood by 
whom they have been libelled—but never, in any church, will a purest 
of that order be represented in an unholy character. He will very 
likely be discovered thus pictured in the church of the Franciscan, 
while the follower of St. Francis receives the same treatment fiom the 
Carthusian brethren in their own building. The various monastic 
establishments, which at one time were exceedingly numerous in 
England, generally regarded each other with considerable jealousy ; and 
more than once their animosities and squabbles have disturbed the 
peace of the kingdom, and brought disgrace upon the unreformed reli- 
gion. This occasioned some of our most ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
to be disfigured with grotesque and offensive designs.” — Williams's 
** Seulpture in Wood.” 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


awe en eennan es een nt tes, 


Domestic.—Parliament stands pro- 
rogued till October next, The speech 
of His Majesty, or rather of His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, is, perhaps, the most 
uninteresting ever spoken. Compared 
with the large promises with which the 
session opened, it shrinks into an ab- 
surd abortion of what ministers would 
not, and could not, and did not do. 
They are evidently in the most pre- 
carious situation, and are not free to 
follow their own judgments ; and here 
is the secret of the abortiveness of the 
session ;—obliged to a/ter and enlarge 
their measures, at the dictation of the 
Whig-Radical party, contrary to their 
own Opinions. The measures sent up 
to the Llouse of Lords were such as it 
became imperative on their lordships 
to reject, if they would not forfeit all 
claims to the character of men desiring 
to prevent the utter ruin of the Con- 
stitution, and of those mighty interests 
which depend upon it. Their lordships 
at this moment, by the folly of minis- 
ters, are really the government; and 


while the majority of the Lower House 
continues as it is, they may safely go 
on in their present course. This is the 
sting of the matter; Mr, Ilume and 
his clique are compelled, when hard 


pressed, to acknowledge it. This ma- 
jority seems gradually decreasing ; and 
all the elections, (if we may judge from 
those of recent date,) which are likely 
to occur, seem destined still further to 
decrease it. Even Warwick, which 
had been hitherto so equally divided 
as to return one member of each party, 
notwithstanding the recent change oc- 
casioned by the Municipal Reform 
Act, has, within the last week, returned 
aa avowed Conservative, the son of the 
late gifted Mr. Canning. The friends 
of the Constitution may therefore now 


rest secure, that neither the changes of 


the representation, introduced by the 
Reform Bill, nor those of the Muni- 
cipal Act, will ultimately work the 
plans of the Destructives. 

Spain.—It was very unfortunate for 
poor Lord Palmerston that the deve- 
lopment of his plans for the pacifica- 
tion of the Peninsula should have been 
made just on the eve of the King’s 
speech, Spain is in utter confusion ; 


the Constitution of 1812 has been pro 
claimed almost through all Spam; the 
Regent and the Queen were actually 
for a time prisoners in the hands ot! 
the army; Quesada, and others of the 
most strenuous friends of the Isturiz 
ministry, have been massacred ; and 
the munisters themselves have been 
compelled to save their lives by con- 
cealment. To add to the confusion, 
Rayneval, the French ambassador, has 
died suddenly; and Louis Philippe, 
whose tortuous policy has probab!y 
accelerated the crisis, is, in this 
important moment, unrepresented at 
Madrid. General Evans, forgetting 
the doctrine of the electors of West- 
minster, issued a proclamation, throw- 
ing cold water ou the sovereignty of the 
people; but the sovereign people of 
Spain were unlike the electors of 
Westminster, and have shown no de- 
ference to Ais orders. Where all this 
will end, even that astute old diplo- 
matist, Talleyrand, will hardly venture 
to prognosticate. He probably will 
not now hazard the declaration, from 
which, on a former occasion, he justly 
gained so much credit, that ‘2 és the 
beginning of the end.” The young 
king of Naples, who has been on a 
matrimonial tour to the Tuilleries, and 
to whom fame already assigns the 
hand and dowry of the Princess Cle- 
mentine, has been frightened from his 
propriety, and returns to Naples with 
all haste. Former events show a sym- 
pathy between the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies and Spain, which may well 
hasten his return. If this was the 
advice of Louis Philippe, who is wise 
in his generation, (and we can come to 
no other conclusion,) it shows that the 
Citizen King thinks the present a crisis. 

America, — The affairs of Texas 
wear a very gloomy aspect. However 
they may terminate, humanity will pro- 
bably have cause for grief. If Mexico 
conquer, the Texians will doubt- 
less be exterminated; if the latter 
conquer, Santa Anna, now a prisoner 
with them, and his suite also, will 
forfeit their lives; “nd then the grave 
question, how far England can suffer 
the United States to add another im- 
mense tract of territory to herself, and 
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how such addition may afleet the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade, will arise. 
After paying twenty millions for the 
emancipation of the slaves, England 
can hardly see all her plans frustrated 
by such addition; and there seems a 
moral certainty that this effect would 
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over the difficulties brought on by the 
French and anarchical faction. Mr. 
Hume and others may take their part; 
but the last accounts hold out a fair 

rospect that they are fast losing their 
influence, and that Canada, one of the 
most splendid jewels in the imperial 


tollow. 

CaNaDA.—It is gratifying to every 
Englishman to learn, that there seems 
a fair chance that Canada will triumph 


crown of Great Britain, will still be 
left to her present allegiance, nor 
madly throw away her rising greatness 
for anarchy and barren independence. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 


Tue LATE Bisnop or DurHamM.—The name of the late venerable and venerated 
Dr. Van Mildert, the munificent benefactor to the Church and University of Durham, 
has been inserted in the preamble on the Established Church Bill (as it is called). This 
appropriate and well-deserved tribute of respect to the memory of a most learned, 
liberal, and exemplary prelate, was adopted on the motion of Mr. Estcourt, the member 
for the University of Oxford. 


Bisuop or LicurteLtp AND CovenTRY.—At a recent meeting of the Town Council 
of Shrewsbury, an address to the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, on his resigning the 
Head Mastership of the Royal Free Grammar School in that town, and on his appoint- 
ment to the see of Lichfield and Coventry, was unanimously adopted, and subsequently 
presented to his lordship, who has been staying at Shrewsbury. It was afterwards also 
unanimously resolved, to congratulate the Rev. Dr. Kennedy on his appointment to the 
Head Mastership of the Free Grammar School, as the successor of Dr. Butler, and 
the address has been presented to Dr. Kennedy by the mayor and a large body of 
aldermen and councillors. 


Arcnpeacon Or Mapras.—Previous to the departure from India of the Ven. J. 
Robinson, Archdeacon of Madras, an address, signed by 190 of the inhabitants of John 
Pereira’s, and others, forming the congregation of Trinity Chapel, was presented to him, 
expressive of their high respect and esteem for him, on account of the unassuming piety, 
ardent zeal, and affectionate solicitude for their spiritual welfare, which he had displayed 
during his ministry amongst them. A memorial also was determined to be presented 
to the Archdeacon, consisting of a breakfast service of plate, and a silver inkstand, by 
the Clergy and Laity of the Archdeaconry, in testimony of the esteem and affection they 
bore towards him. 


Rey. D. James.--A meeting of the friends of the Church in Almondbury has been 
held in the National School at that place, for the purpose of presenting the Rev. D. 
James with a piece of place, on his retirement from the curacy. The interest felt in 
paying this compliment to the Rev. gentleman by every rank of his hearers, and the 
readiness even of the operatives in giving their mite to the lady who so praiseworthily 
exerted herself in collecting subscriptions, were highly gratifying, and will long be 
remembered. The plate consisted of a very rich silver basket, and a case for the pocket, 
containing a communion paten and chalice. The basket and paten bore the following 
inscription :—“ Presented to the Rev. D. James, on his retirement from the curacy of 
Almoadbury, by the members of the Church of England in that township, as a testimony 
of their esteem and regard, 1836."" 


Da. KorgL.e®.—Tle Asiatic Journal states, that a monument to the memory of the 
late Rev. J. P. Rottler, D.D., is to be erected by subscription in Vepery church, and 
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that any execss in the amount of the fands subseritied, éver the cost “of the “no nt, 
is to be applied to the founding of one or more Scholirstips, which are to beat e 
of “6fhe “Rotter Scholarship.” This plots ‘dud ‘excellent diviientied we Marts, 
January the 24th, atter a few days’ illness, whicly ¢omthenced whl? a ee file 
advanced age of 86. For above sixty years, he-had laboured wea Misery Tita, 
formerly in the Danish Mission at Tranguebar; and, since 1804, in the Mission at 
Vepery, of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 





*Ricur Rev. Dr. Martsy.—The Right Rev. Dr. Maltby, the, new Bishop of 
Durham, accompanied by his family, lately arrived at Auckland Casue,. On appraach- 
ing Bishop-Auckland, the Rev. Prelate was met by a large coneourse of ,personsin 
carriages and on horseback, who paid him the respect of escorting him, te-the ‘splendid 
seat of the see of Durham. After the usual ceremony of presenting a falchion by. the 
owners of Pollard’s Lands had been gone through in the vestibule of the palaee his 
lordship turned round, and addressing the company assembled, returned aber his thauks 
for the warm and hearty welcome with which he had been received, and boped he 
should live on terms of the best neighbourhood and good feeling with those, whe, byd 
honoured his arrival with their presence. = ot 
Rev. O, Lopce.—The parish of Barking, in Essex, has had, for the last twenty-sexen 
years, the benefit of the ministerial labours of the Rev. Oliver Lodge. , Upon, bis 
removal, caused by the death of the late vicar, his parishioners have presented on. wih 
a handsome tea service of plate and a purse of sovereigns, raised by subscription anjong 
themselves. ‘They have also, we understand, addressed to high authorily a statement 
of his merits, conceived in the warmest terms of sympathy and veneration. towards 
their old curate. 


y 


Rev. C. B. Swret.—The Rev. C. B. Sweet, formerly of Balliol College, and>curate 
of Kellesford, Somerset, lately preached a farewell sermon to a numerous congregation, 
after a residence of twenty-five years; and the next day the principal parishioners, being 
chiefly rack-renters, presented him with two elegant picces of plate, as.a tribute, ef 
tespect and affectionate esteem. sttion 

Pnverty yi releF 
_ Tue Hoy, anv Rev. EB. Pettew.—A splendid piece of plate, value 100d., lis Bédn 
presented to the Hon. and Rev. Edward Pellew, of Oriel College, by bis parishioners ih 
Great. Yarmouth, for gratuitously performing the everiing service in the chaneebdf 
St, Peter’s church. 19919 
aimint 
Statue To THE Memory or Dr. Jonnson.—The Rev. Chancellor Law has’ stib- 
mitted to the Corporation of the city of Lichfield, the very liberal proposition to erect 
@ statue, at his own expence, to the memory of Dr. Johnsun, in the mafket-place, 
opposite the house where the learned lexicographer was born. It is expected that tlie 
Corpiératidn (who are owners of the market-place) will at once accept this. hatidsdtie 
offer of the Rev. Gentleman. é 





Rev. S. Briscatt.—The inhabitants of the parish of Strathfieldsaye have testified 
their high esteem and regard for their late curate, the Rev. Samuel Briscall, B.D.,. late 
Fellow of Brasennose Coliege, by presenting him with a handsome piece of plate, as.a 
retarn for his care and attention to his flock for the last seventeen years. wot 


act 
—— 


Rev. W. Vitters.—The Rev. William Villers, M.A., of Balliol College; curate ‘Uf 
St. George’s Chapel, has been absent from Kidderminster for the benefit of his ros: 0 
His congregation, anxious to testify their esteem for their pastor, ‘and evincé “their 
gratitude for his long and faithfal services, Have subscribed upwards of Y60P to pteséit 
hiny with a piéce of plate on his return. —_— 





Revs J. Correy.—The Rev. James Colley having lately resigned the’ Gitaey of 
Montidrd, Shropshire, which he had servéd for the last five years, the parivhioners 
kindly presented him a handsome silver inkstand, bearing the following inscription ;— 
se Predén ted to the’ Rev. James Colley, M-A:, by the parishioners 6f Montforfjas a 
tok ew Of Useie esteem aud gra tude, for his fairhfol and-laborivus servited Gutiti¢’ the 
five $cars he officiate! ag their ministers July 30th, 1836.” e320 982 10 {gr9! 
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Rey. WatTer Ke_iy.—At a numerous meeting of the inhabitants of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, in the vestry-room, Mr. Rivett, late churchwarden, jn the chair, 
a valuable tea-service was presented by the chairman, in a neat and appropriate address 
to the Rev. Walter Kelly, A.M., for his valuable services as their late curate.. The 
Rev. Gentleman returned thanks in an elegant and affecting reply. 


a 


An Appress FROM THE DEANERY OF MALMEsBURY.—An address has been presented 
to the Bishop of Salisbury, by the Clergy of the Deanery of Malmesbury, expressive of 
their surprise and regret at the intention of the Church Commissioners to separate that 
Deanery from the Diocese of which it has so long formed a part, and to add it to the 
Diocese of Gloucester. They deprecate being removed from under the jurisdiction of 
the learned and pious prelate, who presides over them ; as well as that of the Archdeacon 
of Wilts, to whom they are much attached, and under whose superintendence they desire 
to continue. The address has, we believe, been forwarded to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that his Grace and the rest of the Commissioners may be informed of the opinions 
and feelings of the Bishop of Salisbury, and the Archdeacon and Clergy, with respect to 
this uncalled-for dislocation of the diocese. In his late charge to the Clergy of the 
Deaneries of Cricklade and Malmesbury, the Archdeacon thus speaks of the proposed 
separation: ‘‘ For this change, I have never yet been able to discover any reason, and 
none has been assigned ; though, perhaps, it is fair to conclude, that those who have 
recommended it are persuaded that it will be beneficial to the interests of those who live 
in these Deaneries. As to my own Sentiments concerning this intended measure, I 
think that though some few parishes in these two Deaneries might, perhaps, for their 
own convenience, be advantageously annexed to the see of Gloucester, there is no reason 
why the whole of them should. It seems to me (as it does to the Bishop of Salisbury) 
to be an innovation uncalled for; and for that reason, if there were no other, to be 


deprecated and opposed.” 


Worcester District Committee or THE Society FoR PromotTinG Curis- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE.—The quarterly meeting of the Worcester Deanery District Com- 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, was lately held at the Episcopal 
Palace, when it appeared, by the Report, that, during the preceding quarter, 83 Bibles, 
177 Testaments, 330 Prayer-books, and 5322 Books and Tracts, had been sold at the 
Depositary, being 3008 more than in the corresponding quarter of 1835. We learn, 
from the last Report of the Parent Society, that 1002. has been granted towards the 
erection of a Protestant episcopal chapel at Athens, Sir Edmond Lyons, the British 
minister in Greece, having represented that such a chapel was very desirable for the 
use of Protestant residents and travellers. 





TunBRIDGE ScHooL.—At the last annual visitation of Tunbridge School, the 
son of ‘I. Moore, Esq. of London, and William Bushnell, son of the Rev, J. 
Bushnell, Rector of Beenham, Berks, and J. Birch, sun of the Rev. Dr. Birch, 
Archdeacon of Lewes, and Vicar of Bexhill, Sussex, were elected tu three of the 
exhibitions of 100/. a-year belonging to the school, and tenable for four years, at 
any college of either University. 


New Cuurcu at Frome.—The foundation stone of the new free church at 
Frome has been Jaid with the usual ceremonies by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The Earl and Countess of Cork, and a large number of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town, were present. 


Rev. W. Orrer.—The Rev. W. Otter, the Principal of King’s College, London, 
and the intended new Bishop of Chichester, will, it is said, in a few days receive 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, by royal mandate, previous to his congé d’élire. 


ScripTurReEs For THE BuND.—The British and Foreign Bible Society have pre- 
sented 100i. to the Bristol Society for Embossing the Scriptures for the Blind. 


GRATITUDE OF THE InisH CreRGY.—At the Visitation of the See of Meath, 
held on the 28th of July, an address was presented by their Archdeacon, from the 
elergy of the diocese of Meath, to their esteemed Diocesan, requesting the Right 
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Rev. Prelate to convey their thanks to the Lord Primate of Lreland, with a sup- 
plication that his Grace would have the goodness to express their gratitude to 
the committee for the relief of the Irish Clergy, and through them to the gene- 
rows British public. 


Crorcn at NewrounDLAND.—His Majesty has subscribed 1001. for a new 
church at Newfoundland, and Government has also given 100/. 4404. are still 
required for this most desirable object. 


Epinpurcu.—The Edinburgh Town Council have appointed Sir William Ha- 
milton, Bart. M.A. of Balliol College, to the vacant chair of logic in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. There were three other candidates— Mr. Isaac Taylor, who 
had 10 votes; Mr. M‘Dougall, 5; and Mr. Combe, 3. 

CONSECRATION OF A DissENTING CHAPEL.—It appears, from the Reading Mer- 
cury, that Castle-street Chapel, in that borough, which has been for forty years 
in the Countess of Huntingdon’s connexion, will be consecrated for the service 
of the Church of England by the Bishop of Salisbury. ‘The appointment of the 
Minister will be in the Trustees perpetually. Many of the Trustees, who super- 
intended the building of the chapel, are now living, viz. Dr. Ring, Mr. French, 
Mr. Laurence, sen., Mr. Young, sen., Mr. Willatts, &c. 


KeENitwortH —It is a singular fact, that the romantic and far-famed village of 
Kenilworth is the birth-place of three Prelates of the Establishment, viz. the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry (Dr. Butler), and the Bishops of Winchester 
and Chester (Drs. Sumner). 

The installation of Dr. Maltby, the new Bishop of Durham, took place in the 
Cathedral on ‘Tuesday the 26th July; the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wellesley acting as 
proxy for the Bishop. It is said that Mr. Prebendary Yownsend lately wrote to 
the Bishop, apprizing him that he had been selected to prepare and present the 
usual address from the clergy in the event of his Lordship entering the see, and 
informing him that he would frame it so as to give him an opportunity of dis- 
claiming the heterodox opinions which have been ascribed to him. 


Vatuas_e Livincs.—According to parliamentary returns, there are 18 livings 
in England worth above 2000/. per annum. f these, the two largest are Stan- 
hope, in the county of Durham, which is of the net annual value of 4,843/.; and 
Doddington, in the Isle of Ely, of the value of 7,306/. per annum. 


Tue Custom OF REMAINING UNCoVERED IN CuuRCH commenced about the be- 
ginning of the 17th century; an order to that effect was issued soon after the 
accession of James in 1603. 


Liserat Brquest,—tThe late Mr. William Burley, of Lincoln, has left by his 
will tu the Trustees of the Lincoln National School, the princely legacy of 1000/. 


‘New Cuurcnu av BrouGuton.—The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
new church, to be dedicated to St. John, at Broughton, Lancashire, lately took 
¢, und attracted a very numerous and highly respectable assemblage. ‘The 
was given by the Rev. John Clowes, M.A., who has also liberally contributed 
1000/. to the building fund, and the remainder of the 6000/. the estimated cost of 
the church, was raised by voluntary contribution, 


‘The consecration of the new church at Weymouth, founded at the sole expense 
‘oof the Rev. George Chamberlain, Kector of Weymouth and Wyke Regis, lately 
took place, by the Lord Bishop of Winchester. A grand procession, cumprising 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester and suite, the worshipful the Mayor and ‘Town 
Cowncil, the Archdeacon of Dorset and suite, the Clergy of the Deanery, M. 
‘Wyatt, Esq. of London, (the architect,) and an immense number of gentry, were 
‘jn attendance! | ‘The church is dedicated to the Holy ‘Trinity. At the conclusion 
‘6f the solemn ceremony, the Bishop paid a handsome eulogium to the liberality 
and public spirit evinced by the respected founder, as displayed in the noble 
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edifice just then dedicated to the service of God, and the preservation and pro- 
moting our holy religion. 





Bisnor;Ryper’s Cuurcnu.—At a meeting of the committee for raising a fund 
for the erection of a church at Birmingham, to be called ‘bishop Ryder’s Church,” 
a liberal and highly disinterested offer has been made by the Rev. W. Marsh, 
on behalf of a lady, whose name has not transpired, to contribute the sum of 
1000/ for an endowment, in addition to 200/. as a fund for repairs, and of 3002 
towards the erection of the proposed church, in return for the patronage, which 
she proposes shall be invested in ‘Trustees. Little doubt now remains but that 
this important and interesting memorial of the late venerated Diocesan will be 
accomplished. 


Dr. MAttBy.—It is said that the Bishop of Durham has founded an annual 
prize, to be contended for by the scholars of St. Mary Winton College 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE ELECTION.—At the late Winchester college election, 
Mr. Rowden and Mr. Wetherell stood at the head of the roll, as Founder's kin, 
for admission at New College. 

New Cuurcnu.—We are happy to hear that Mr. John Wood is about at once 
to carry into effect his promise to build a new church in Bradford. Previous to 
his leaving the neighbourhood, a few days since, he gave his assent to the plans 
that had been submitted to him, and purchased a piece of ground for its erection, 
a adjoining to Bowling-lane Bar. ‘The foundation stone will very shortly be 
laid. 


WESLEYAN ConFERENCE.—The Wesleyan Conference will be held this year, 
for the first time, at Birmingham. It will commence on the 27th inst. Not fewer 
than 400 ministers are expected to be present. The Rev. Jabez Bunting, D.D., 
is spoken of as likely to be President of the Conference for the ensuing year. 





Dissenters’ CLaims.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Wiiks presented a peti- 
tion from the Protestant Society for the Protection of the Rights and Interests of 
Dissenters, and for the promotion of the redress of their grievances. They repre- 
sented several hundred congregations of Dissenters. The prayer of their petition 
he should bring forward next session, and he now begged to give notice that he 
should then move the consideration and redress of the practical grievances of 
Protestant Dissenters (besides the total abolition of church rates) as to— “S 

l. The refusal of the rites of burial to the children of Baptists interred in 
churchyards, of the tolling of the parish bell, and of the admission of corpses of 
Dissenters into vaults of churches. 

2. The prevention of their ministers from officiating as in Ireland and Scotland 
in parochial burial grounds. 

3. The liability of lay Dissenters to be appointed churchwardens. 

4. The stamp duties charged on a!l the conveyances and trust-deeds of their 
chapels, burial grounds, and free schools. 

5. The non-remission of the timber and other duties on building) materials 
used in the erection and repair of their chapels and public edifices, and granted:to 
the churches and schools of the Established Church in Scotland and England. 

6, The mortuary fees, Easter offerings, garden tithes, and other small eoele- 
siastical demands, vexatiously claimed and enforced. ) 

And 7. Their exclusion from a full participation in the benefits of the mational 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. . 

He gave this full and explicit notice of what the Dissenters deemed to be their 
grievances, and the removal of which they sought, in order that they might mot 
only be distinctly known, but amply considered during the recess. 


Cuapen Royat, St. JAMEs’s.—The extensive alterations in the Chapel, Royal, 
St. James's, have commenced, the plans having been approved of by His Majesty 
when he inspected the interior of that sacred edifice, attended by Sir Benjamin 
Stephenson and Sir Robert Smirke. It is proposed to enlarge the body..of the 
chapel sufficiently to accommodate the whole of their Majesties’ Household, 
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and.a gallery is to be erected for the Peeresses. A new organ is being built, 
which is to be placed in a more favourable situation than that oceupied by the 
present one. ‘Ihe chapel is expected to be re-opened about the month of June 
or July next. 


PREBEND or Larrorv.—The Bishop of Lincoln has placed at the disposal of 
the Church Commissioners the sinecure prebend of Lafford, in the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, vacant by the lamented death of the Rev. Edward Smedley. 


METROPOLIS CHURCHES FUND. 


The following appeal to the public, by the Bishop of London, has been widely 
circulated :— 

The Bishop of London earnestly entreats the most serious attention of every 
one, whom Providence has entrusted with the means of promoting true religion, 
to the following statement :— 

There are thirty four of the parishes comprised in the metropolis and its 
suburbs, each containing more than 10,000 souls, the aggregate population of 
which amounts to 1,137,000, while there is church room for not more than 
101,682, less than one tenth of the whole. 

Allowing one church for a population of 3000, there would be required in 
these parishes 379 churches; whereas there are, in fact, only 69; or if uneon- 
secrated proprietary chapels be added, about 100; while, for the spiritual care 
and instruction of more than a million of souls, there are not more than about 
140 Clergymen. 

It is manifest that this state of things cannot but be productive of the very 
worst consequences, with respect not only to the religious and moral state of the 
metropolis, but to the tranquillity and good order of the country at large. 

It is not less manifest that the most promising method, under the Divine 
blessing, of averting these consequences, and of working a great moral and 
social improvement in this vast city, is to increase the number of churches and 
Clergymen, and so to bring an ignorant and spiritually destitute population 
within the reach of christian worship, superintendence, instruction, and charity. 

In order to the accomplishment of this object it is now proposed, that a fund 
should be raised, by donations (which, when they exceed 1001., may be paid by 
four equal yearly instalments), for the purpose of adding at least fifty new 
churches or chapels to the number now existing; each to have its district, its 
Clergyman, and its local charities. 

Even this provision will fall short of the necessity which requires it ; but this, 
if by God's blessing it should.be accomplished, will effect an unspeakably 
beneficial change. But for its accomplishment a great effort is required—great, 
as mem are now accustomed to measure the requirements of christian charity ; 
and-yet, are there not hundreds of persons, who could give to the cause of 
Christ and of his Church, their thousand pounds each, without sacrificing one of 
their comforts or enjoyments? And are there not multitudes whom we have a 
right to call upon, even for such a sacrifice, if it be requisite, in order to rescue 
so many of their fellow-creatures from the miseries of irreligion and vice, and 
to prevent the further growth of an evil, which threatens our national peace and 
safety >?) The duty of contributing to this object is especially incumbent upon all 
thosespersons who are the proprietors of land and houses in the metropolis ; and 
upon those who have been enabled, by the local advantages which it affords to 
business of various kinds, to realise a competent share of worldly goods. 

Ahvearnest appeal is respectfully, but confidently made, to all the inhabitants 
of Leadon and its suburbs, who possess the means of doing good; but especially 
to the owners of large property, in the metropolis; to the great companies, and 
commercial establishments ; to the merchants, bankers, and opulent tradesmen; 
to lend prompt and effectual aid to the promotion of an object of such parameunt 
importance; and to, set an example to the great towns and populous districts of 
the empire, which cannot fail to exert a salutary influence upon its religious and 
morabstate, { 

The: Bishop of London looks also with confidence to the Clergy of this part-of 
his diocese, to assist him in this important undertaking, by recommending it to 
their parishioners and by soliciting donations from the wealthier amongst then. 
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This may be done, without interfering with the collections which are to be 
made in churches, under the authority of the King’s Letter, for the Incorporated 
Chureh Building Society, and which generally consists of smaller sums than 
those which are now asked for. 

In consequence of the above proposals, recommending the formation of a fund 
for the building or purchase, and endowment of fifty new churches in the 
metropolis, a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen was held, at London House, 
July, 6, 18365 

The ArcuspisHor or CANTERBURY in the Chair ; 

When the following Resolutions were agreed to:— 

His Majesty having been graciously pleased to signify his intention of 
becoming patron of the fund, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having consented to be Vice-patron, and the 
Bishop of London president : 

Resolved,—1. That the fund be under the management of a Committee, 
consisting of the following persons, with power to add to their number, and to 
fill up vacancies as they occur, so that the whole number do not exceed 36 :— 

The Dean of St. Paul’s | Ph. Pusey, Esa., M.P. 

The Dean of Westminster | W. E, Gladstone, Esq., M.P. 

The Archdeacon of London | The Dean of Chichester 

The Archdeacon of Middlesex | Rev. Dr. Pusey, Christ Church, 
Lord. Ashley, M. P. } Oxford 

Lord Kenyon | Rev. Dr. Spry ‘ 

Lord Teignmouth | Rey. Dr. Moore 

Lord Radstock | Rev. John Lonsdale 

Lord Bexley | Rev. H. H. Norris 

The Lord Chief Justice Tindal | Rev. T. V. Short 


The Rt. Hon. Thomas Erskine | Rey. J. E. Tyler 

The Hon. J. G. B. Ponsonby, M.P. | Joshua Watson, Esq. 

The Hon. and Rev, B. W. Noel Benjamin Harrison, Esq. ' 
Mr, Justice Park | William Cotton, Esq. 

Mr. Justice Patteson | H. S. Thornton, Esq. 

Mr. Justice Coleridge Thomas Hankey, Esq. 

Mr. Baron Gurney Joseph Delafield, Esq. 

Sir RB, H. Inglis, Bart., M.P. William Davis, Esq. 


2. That the vice patron and president be ex-officio members of the Com- 
mittee. 

3. That four members of the Committee be trustees of the fund, and that all 
contribations be paid to their account at the Bank of England. 

4. That subscriptions of 1001. and upwards be payable, if the subscribers 
desire it, in four equal yearly instalments. 

5. That Local Committees be formed for the purpose of soliciting subscriptions. 

6. That the fund be applied, under the direction of the Committee,—the 
consent of the Bishop of the diocese being in all cases indispensable—to the 
erection and endowment of churches and chapels in the metropolis, and to the 
purchase of buildings which may be made, when consecrated, suitable for Divine’ 
worship, according to the rites and usages of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 

‘That in the distribution of sittings in the churches, to be erected or 
pardoned out of this fund, the increased accommodation of the poorer classes 
be regarded as a primary object. 

8. That measures be taken to procure the assignment of a district to every 
church or chapel so acquired, within the limits of which the minister thereof 
may exercise pastoral care, except in special cases, in which it may be: deemed 
advisable to provide chapels of ease, to be under the care of the incumbents of 
parishes; but that such chapels have, in every case, their own officiating 
ee 

That the nomination of clergymen to such churches or chapels, not being 
anal of ease, be vested in the Bishop of the diocese, except im cases /w 
may be considered desirable by the Committee, with consent of the bishop, 10 
vest the right of nomination in the patron of the living, or in official erqonens! tay 
be named by the Committee. 

10. That application be made to the proper authorities to endow, wholly or-in 
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part, the churches and chapels which may be built or acquired. by means ef, this 
fond, out of such property belonging to the -prebendal. stalls; of. St. -Panl’s 
Cathedral as may become available tosuach purposes ; and, where circumstances 
may admit, to provide sites. 
tt. That the Rev. W. Dodsworth be requested to aceept the office of Secretary, 
12. That Mr. John Holford be appointed Assistant Secretary and Collector, 
13. Than an annual report of the amount of subscriptions received, and of the 
appropriation of the fund, be made to the contributors. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Note.—Subscriptions of 1007. and upwards may be paidin four equal annual 
instalments. 

Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the first instalments should be paid 
on or before Michaelmas next. 

Subscriptions will be received by the Lord Bishop of London; by the Members 
of the Committee; the Secretary; and by the following bankers :—Messrs, 
Williams, Deacons, and Co., Birchin-lane; Messrs. Drammend, 49, Charing- 
cross; Messrs. Hoare, 37, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths’, 
1, Lombard-street; Messrs. Jones, Loyd, and Co., Lothbury ; Messrs. Haukey, 
7, Fenchurch-street; Messrs. Snow and Co., 217, Strand; Messrs. Coutts and 
Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16, St. James’s-street ; 
Messrs. Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co., 1, Cavendish-square ; and also by the 
following booksellers :—Messrs. Rivington, St. Paul's Church-yard, and Water- 
loo-place; Messrs. Hatchard and Son, Picadilly; Messrs. Nisbet and Co., 24, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street ; and Messrs. L. and G. Seeley, Fleet-street. 

All communications are to be add:essed to the Kev. Wm. Dodsworth, 3, Great 
Dean's yard, Westminster. 


Satispury Cuurcn Union Society.—This excellent Society, established by 
the present learned Bishop Burgess, held its anniversary meeting on the 9th ult. 
The Cathedral pulpit was occupied on that occasion by the Ven. the Archdeacon 
of Berks, who, from Rom. xv. 27, very ably and feelingly advocated the objects 
and interests of the Society. The Sermon, we understand, is about to be 
published, and therefore hope that the Society will print a sufficient mumber of 
copies to supply the public at large, as well as its own members. The truly 
christian principles and objects of the institution need only to be known in 
order to be duly appreciated, and generally encouraged and supported; and 
assuredly there is no better method of effecting this than by publishing the 
anniversary discourses of its talented advocates. 

Not long since, we stated that this charity, under the fostering care of its vene- 
rated originator and patron, was working great and lasting good in the diocese, 
giving to the poor and time-worn shepherd of Christ's flock the bread of suste- 
nance, and to the flock itself (where suffering from duties inadequately performed) 
the comforts and advantages of efficient pastoral superintendence. And we may 
how add another beneficent object of the institution, viz.contributing, to the 
extent of its meats, towards the maintenance of superannuated parish clerks, a 
class of humble, but deserving men, for whose support, under the helplessness of 
age and infirmity, there is no adequate provision. 

As vouchers for these statements, we point attention to the objects of the 
Societys bounty on the 9th inst., all of whom were exclusively relieved out of 
the ititerest fund; the Society investing the whole of its annual subscriptions 
and benefactions in government securities, and expending alone the interest 
thence accruing. 

“To the perpetual curate of a village, containing upwards of 500 souls, who 

rms two services on the Sabbath, has no private property, a wife and two 

children dependent on him, and the whole uf whose income from his curacy has 
hitherto been only 301., the Committee granted him 301. 

To a sick, infirm, and aged Clergyman, long incapable of duty (whose income 
does not exceed 65/.) who has been received, by this Society, from the books of 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Charity of Wilts, in order thatthe funds of the latter 
itistitation might be exclusively devoted to the poor widows and orphans, the 
Committee cranted 227. 

Towards the maintenance of a poor, insane Clergyman, under the like cireum- 
stance, and with the same view, the Committee granted 224. 
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To the superannuated clerk of Hill Deverill, who had officiated there for half 
a céntary, and is now eighty-three years of age, and incapable of duty, 5/. 

To thé aged and infirm clerk of Sutton Benger, who had officiated there: for 
forty years, and withdrawn from his duties from incapacity, 2U. 

The Secretary, in the name of the Treasurer, reported theamount of the stock 
to be 2600/. 3 per cent. Consols ’; disposable funds (inclusive of a small balance of 
preceding year) 81/. 13s. 11d., of which the Committee appropriated, as above, 
811. The benefactions received in the year 1835 amounted to 671. 15s. ; the 
annual subscriptions, according to the printed list, 2071. 3s. Many new 
subscribers were announced by the Secretary; and under the hope of a future 
augmentation of their disposable funds, the Committee added to their Rules 
the following important clause :— 

‘** That this Society will afford assistance (as soon as its funds will permit) 
towards the building, purchasing, improving, or otherwise rendering habitable, 
glebe-houses, so as to facilitate the residence of officiating ministers within the 
precincts of their respective parishes,” 

The foregoing grants and resolutions were passed at the Palace, whither the 
Committee withdrew, after Divine service, for the transaction of the affairs of 
the institution. There were present, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sarum, 
Patron; the Very Rev. the Dean of Sarum, President; the Ven. Archdeacon 
Berens, the Rey. C. Grove, R.D., Rev. F. Lear, R.D., Rev. H. W. Majendie, R.D, 
Vice-presidents ; the Rev. W. Dansey, R.D. Secretary; the Rev. W. D. ‘Thring, 
k.D., Rey. G. P. Buxton, R.D., Rey. H. J. Barton, R.D., Rev. R. B. Fisher, 
R.D., Rev, G. J. Majendie, R.D., Rev. G. P. Lowther, R.D., Rev. H. Wilson, R.D. 
Rev. C. G, Cotes, R.D., Rev. G. Hulme, R.D., and Rev. 'T. Loveday, R.D. 


Cuarets at BRomsGrove.—The Committee appointed to superintend the erec - 
tion of Chapels of Ease at Bromsgrove, have determined that two shall be built, 
and arrangements are making for erecting the first adjoining the village of 
Catshill. 


Orra, Kino or THE MERCIANS.—A curious piece of antiquity has lately been 
discovered in the churchyard of Hemel Hempstead In digging a vault for a young 
lady of the name of Warren, the sexton, when he had excavated the earth about 
four feet below the surface of the ground, struck his spade against Regge i 
solid, which, upon inspection, he found to be a large wrought stone, whic 
proved to be the lid of a coffin, and under it the coffin entire, which was after- 
wards taken up in perfect condition ; but the bones contained therein, on being 
exposed to the air, crumbled to dust. On the lid of the coffin is an inscription, 
partly effaced by time, yet still sufficiently legible to prove it contained the ashes 
of the celebrated Offa, king of the Mercians, who rebuilt the Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
and died in the eighth century. ‘The coffin is very curiously carved, and, altoge- 
ther unique of the kind. ‘The churck was built in the seventh century, 





EstaBiisHeD Cuurcn Bitt.—The Established Church Bill and the. Tithes’ 
Commutation Bill have received the Royal Assevt. The original provisions,of 
the Tithe Bill have been so altered and amended, and re-amended, that.it may 
be necessary to recapitulate its principal enactments, as they at present stand. 

Parochial meetings may be called, at which the owners of two-thirds in value 
may agree on the sum to be paid to the tithe-owner, and such agreement, will, be 
binding on the whole parish; this agreement is to bear date on the day. the first 
signature is attached to it, and must set forth in a schedule all the lands in, the 
parish subject to tithes. 

Disputes as to liability or boundaries may be referred to arbitration ; and 
agreements for commutation pending at the time of the passing of the Act. are.to 
be valid. 

‘The agreements must be confirmed by the Commissioners ; and land to,a,cer- 
tain extent and in certain cases may be given as an equivalent for tithes. 

Vainers may be appointed to apportion the rent-charge. 2906 

If a voluntary agreement be not come to in a parish before the, Ist of Oetober, 
1837, the Commissioners may proceed to ascertain the value of the tithes, with 
a view of bringing the Act into operation, calculating the value of the,tithes,on 
am average of the last seven years. 
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In extreme cases the Commissioners are to have power “ to diminish or in- 
crease the sum to be taken by a sum amounting to not more than one-fifth part 
of the average value ;’’ and where any modus, &c. shall have been made by com- 
petent authority, they are to act on the principle of such decision. 

The rent-charge is to be apportioned and regulated according to the average 
value of wheat, barley, and oats — and it is to be liable to rates ** in like manner 
as the tithes commuted for such rent charge have heretofore been”—and the ex- 
penses of awards are to be borne by the landowners or titheowners, as the Com- 
missioners may direct. 

Where a tenant dissents from the payment of the rent-charge, the landlord is 
to stand in the place of the titheowner ; but where the tenant does pay, if he 
holds his land by lease or agreement made subsequently to the commutation, 
he may deduct it from his landlord's rent. 

When the rent-charge, which is to be payable half-yearly, has been in arrear 
twenty-one days, it may be distrained for. 















NaMEs For Jews.—A curious piece of intelligence is contained in the German 
papers. It is a decree directing that Jews are no longer to be allowed to use the 
aptismal names of Christians as their first names. The ground alleged is, that 
the police desire to have further means of surveillance over the Jews, Nothing 
is more absurd. We use as baptismal names every Jewish name from. Abraham 
to Malachi ; are they to be forbidden to the Jews themselves ? 





Cuurcn Mrisstonary Society.—During the past year, fourteen additional 
Missionaries have been sent out. ‘This Society has now seventy ordained Clergy- 
men labouring amongst the heathen. 








The Cuester Diocesan Cuurcu BuiLpine Society have just printed their 
Report for the present year, and from that document, it appears that there 
















is in— 
Bolton Parish a population of 63,000, and church accommodation for 7,834 
Bury ditto 49,000, ditto 5,200 
Whalley ditto 98,000, ditto 11,860. 
Wigan ditto 45,000, ditto 6,900 
Stock port ditto 67,000, ditto 7,440 
Mottram ditto 16,000, ditto 1,000 


Nothing can more clearly exhibit the enormous disproportion between the 
ch ca wants of the community and the provision made for supplying them. 

e population of Lancashire and Cheshire has increased, in about thirty years, 
from 804,000 to 1,647,000, and every year it is increasing in the same ratio ; it is 
necessary, therefore, that some steps should be taken to provide this immense 
namber with religious instruction. The Manchester Church Building Society, 
established last year, raised in two months the sum of 18,000/.; and at Glasgow 
above 22,0007. was raised in the course of the year. The Chester Diocesan 
Society has raised, chiefly in Liverpool and Chester, about 20,000/. in addition to 
separate subscriptions for the building of six new Churches. 


Great Meetinc at Liverroot or THE FRIENDS OF THE ESTABLISHED 
Cuurcu.—One of the most numerous meetings that ever took place in Liverpool 
has been held at the Amphitheatre in that town. It was called in consequence 
of the. new( Radical) Corporation having resolved to introducefinto the Corporation 
schools the system of Irish scriptural education. The notice for convening the 
meeting was couched in the following terms :—‘* We, the undersigned Clergy of 
the parish and municipal borough of Liverpool, impressed with the necessity of 
making the authorized version of the Bible the basis of religious education, and 
deeply regretting that we are compelled to withhold our cooperation from the 
Corporation schools by regulations which, in our apprehension, will virtually 
exclude the Scriptures from practical use, and the Clergy from effective super- 
intendence there, earnestly call upon all persons who are members or friends of 
the Established Church, and advocates for the fundamental principle of Pro- 
testantism, ‘ the free use of the unmutilated Word of God,’ to assist us in build- 
ing and supporting schools, where that Word may be freely taught, under the 
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direction and superintendence of the Clergy.” . Nothing could exceed the excite- 
thetit and disgust that this act ofthe Liverpool Radicals has roused : the Ampbi- 
theatre (calculited to hold 8000 persons;) was filled in every part, and the ladies, 
of whonr there were a’ great many present, were accommodated in the boxes.apd 
pit, and on seats jvhich were, raised on the stage for the occasion, _There-were 
about s¢renty clergymen, besides a considerable number of gentlemen.of Liver- 
pool and its neighbourhood, on the stage, many of whom came from a conside- 
rable distance to attend the meeting, ‘The subscription for the new schools in 
connéxion with the Church of England is upwards of 80002. 


—_—-——-- 


DEANS AND CHAPTERS. 
TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

My Lorp,—There are a few observations upon the conduct of the Deans and 
Chapters running about the world, upon which I must make some commentaries. 
Our conduct is invidiously contrasted with that of the Bishops, who are represented 
as having made great sacrifices for the good of the Church, while we are making 
none at allfand are looking only to our own advantage ; but this is assuming the 
whole point in dispute. We deny that the sacrifice exacted from us is of the smallest 
utility to the Church ; we maintain that the patronage of Deans and Chapters has 
beett as fairly and as honestly given away as that of Bishops, and that to take it 
away from one and to give it to the other is to make a needless change, and to fix an 
undeserved stigma, and to confer no benefit whatever upon the public. 

The Bishops give up the patronage of Prebends, which are hereafter to be 
destroyed, the imcome of which is wanted to make a fund for the endowment of 
smaller livings; but the preferment you take from our patronage is not to be sold, 
it is always to endure; the only question is, who is to give it away? If we submit to 
the meditated injustice, we are utterly unable to see what benefit would be conferred 
on the Church. 

But I wish this sacrifice on the part of the Bishops were a little more explained. 
Was it voluntary or was it involuntary? If it was a sacrifice, it was voluntary; 
their consent was asked, and they did not refuse. Before patronage is takem away, 
then, it seems consent of the patron is necessary, and if necessary in one ecclesias- 
tical patron, it is so in all, Whence comes it then (may I ask) that the consemt of 
Deans and Chapters was not only not asked, but of five or six communications from 
different Chapters why were none replied to, and the receipt of only one communi- 
cation acknowledged ? 7, 

But, perhaps, the consent of the Deans and Chapters was not required. . Where, 
then, is the merit and the sacrifice, if the Bishops had no power of refusing?.;, Byt 
they have not complained—and why ?—because more hag been given to. them of 
other persons’ patronage than they have lost of their own; so that the alternative is 
this,—either you have thought it but just to ask leave of the Bishops before. you, to 
away their patronage, and have not extended the same justice to us, or the jot 
conduet of the Bishops is this, that they have given up what they could not keep, 
and do not complain, because they gain more by the wrong done to us thanhey,lese 
by the wrong done to themselves; and our selfishness consists in not quietly:sub- 
mitting to an injury, which involves a censure, and does not advance, in (he, minutest 
step, the progress of Church Reform. 

As to the question of vested interest in patronage, I must, with great deference to 
you, maintain that the right of an ecclesiastical person to his patronage darifg’ his 
lifé, is quite as strong as that which any lay patron can possess. Does it belong mote 
to a lay patron becanse he abuses (i.e. sells) it? and a lay patron cannot eveit 
this in'an entailed estate. I can see no reasoning whatever which applies to'the one 
which does not apply to the other. ; o 

"Phe patronage of livings has not crept in as an abuse (like the sale of places): ’'Tt 
has ho’ connexion with the public taxes—it is-a gift to the patron of the most remote 
antiquity, protected up to this period by law; from the hope of enjoying which I’ 
my ‘preferment, and laid out my plan of life, and to take this right from me 
miy life, and to respect it in the laity, has, as far as I can see, no other meaning th 
this, that you know the luity would not let you do it, and you know we cannot hinder 
you from doing it. ro gt ye > 

It is said Of us, that we do not petition in very “ measured terms;” but when tien 
find'that they are all of a sudden broken to pieces under the grave forms of law, ‘aiid 
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their possessions granted to the judges who have condemned them, a little excess in 
language may be pardoned. Those who are despoiled in no measured degree are apt 
to complain in no “ measured terms.” This luxury of complaint is in general con- 
ceded to the sufferer. The A este of the good Samaritan was probably allowed, 
after his property was secured, to complain in terms somewhat less courteous than 
the usages of polished society could justify. 

You know very well, my dear Lord, that in criticising parts of your Church Reform, 
I mean nothing unkind or unfriendly to you personally. I have known you well for 
thirty years, and I do not believe that in this country, full of good men, there is one 
more honest, upright, and intrepid than yourself. Sypney Situ. 


Rev. J. ALten.—The Right Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D. late Bishop of Bristol, has been 
confirmed at Bow Church as Bishop of Ely. 


ORDINATIONS.—1836. 
By the Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. 


Clarke, Walter John . . . , . « B.A. Balliol Oxford 
Downes, James . . . . . . + ~~ +» B.A. NewInn Hall Oxford 
Parry,James. . . +. ..- +--+ + B.A. Jesus Oxford 
Thomas, John . ... . 2s « « oe ee Oxford 
Waller, Stephen Richard. . . . + «+ B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Whitmore, Georgee . . - ~. - + + + B.A. Christ Church Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


Bradshaw, Samuel . . . . . . « + B.A.  Brasennose Oxford 
Busfield, Harcourt M.T.. . .. . . B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Stone, William ass ove 6 tee Bee) ee Oxford 
Wetherall, John Edward. . . . . «. « M.A. Lincoln Oxford 
Wheeler, David. . . . . .. . + ~~ BA. St. Edmund Hall Oxford 
Woodward, Herbert . . . . . . - - B.A. Worcester Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
DEACONS. 


p=" @ yf Si aaeremrneres, ee Cambridge 
RoamatciWe in oe scene + + + + +) BA. Queen’s Oxford 

Birley; W. . . «© +» + «© « « « « BA. St. John's Cambridge 
ees ene + » « BA. Christ Church Oxford 

M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 

B.A. Trinity Cambridge 

ee # + + «© © + «+ + « B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Harter, George Gardner . . . . . . - BA. Trinity Oxford 

Ibotwon, W.H, « 2. 2. es “at Magdalene Cambridge 

Massinger,J. . - «© - + «© + . + B.A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Peters, Thomas . 7 © « « « « « »« B.A” St. Alban Hall Oxford 
Thynne, Lord Charles. . . . . . « . B.A. Christ Church Oxford 


PRIESTS, 
Rellairs, Henry Walford . . . . . . . M.A. NewInn Hall Oxford 
Faraday, David Cannon . . . . . . . B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Hobson, W. T. . . . + « « . « « B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Jackson, P... . + +» «© + + + «+ « » BLA. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Kitchin, K. ee 5s ee Se *t eee eee Cambridge 
Legh, Henry Cornwall . . . . . . + B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Makinson, erg | ca aie G) ain St. John’s Cambridge 
TU TON 97 8: 9) tanta te? spi: Meas Teeny Cambridge 
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By the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University. 
Carter,G. st. Sits ave. ok welded  Stidebate Cambridge 
Gem, Arthur Stevenson . - « « « « « B.A. Magdalen Hail Oxford 
Roberts, T. . . e7acleoulrs of eo Ty Dublia 
Sherwood, Henry Martyn 0 Jso8 tents TBA) Qaeen's Oxford 

PRIESTS. 
Come, Gt tll th tht tht eee Ce Cambridge 
a rey: Cambridge 
Fats Gaents fies ego dS gm! od) ones. of AA.  Bietie Oxford 
Hetherington, Joseph . . . . . « « « M.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Sikes, Robert Paxton . . . . . . . . BA. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Spencer, C. . . a EOS SRE Christ’s Cambridge 


Taylor, Thomas. . . ET pee Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Whorwood, Thomas Henry - + « +» « « M.A. Fell. of Magdalen Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 


PRIEST. 


Marsh,G.T. . . (let.dim.) B.A. Christ Church Oxford 


PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. T. Carr, D.D. late Archdeacon of Bombay, has been consecrated Bishop of that 


Diocese. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. 
£ 
Beadon, R. A. . Cheddar 203 
Brooke, W. . . Kingston 
Bryan, R. S.. . Brushford 51 


St. Paul’s Chap. - 
Caunter, J. H. { Martlobone * 350 


Clarke, H.. . . Guisborough 72 
Corbett, W. . Preb. of Moreton Parva 


Dawes, R. . . Kings Somborne 696 
Glascombe 

Evans, B. . with Colva and 171 
Rulen 

Fothergill, — . . Belstone 154 

Gamlen, S.. . . Bossal 445 

Goodden, G. . South Barrow 80 

Hardwicke, T. P. Neen Solars 360 


Heald, W. M.. . Birstall 
Hull, W. . . . St. Gregory 120 
Hurlock, J.. » Ixworth 101 
‘ W oodbastwick 

Kore, Wari - pee Panxworth + 206 
Lee, P. H.. . Stoke Bruern 422 
Lethbridge, T. B,. St. James, Taunton 254 
Marsh, E. T.. . Sutton Benger 
Mozley, T. + Cholderton 


25 
Murray, W. . St.Peter’s,Colchester 285 


Orger, W. - . « New Church, Shirley 

Overton, J... . . Sessay 574 
Parker, H, T.. . Blandford 167 
Phelps, T. S. . . Weston Bampfylde 193 


9 


be 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


Somerset P.of D.&C.of W.D.&C.of Wells 
Camb. Ely King’s College 
Devon Exeter G. Luxton, Esq. 


MiddlesexLondon The King 


York York Abp. of York 
Hereford Hereford Cath. 
Hants Winchest.Sir C. Mill, Bart. 


Radnor St.David’sBp. of St. David's 


Devon Exeter Rev.J. Hole 

York York D. & C. of Durham. 
Somerset P.of D.&C.of W. Mrs. Toogood. 
Shropsh. Hereford Worcester College 


Norwich Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Suffolk Norwich R.N.Cartwright, Esq. 


Norfolk Norwich J. Cator, Esq, 


Northam. Peterboro’ Brasennose College 
Somerset B. & W, Sir T. P. Lethbridge 
Wilts Salisbury D. & C, of Salisb, 
Wilts Salisbury Oriel College 

Sion Ried Trustees of the late 
J. Thornton, Esq. 
York York Viscount Downe 
Dorset Bristol D.&C. of Winchest. 
Somerset B. & W. Rev J.Goldesbrough 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
*uevles ~ £ 
Piggott, W. P. { ey tem apa } 482 Wilts Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 
Powell, S. . . Stretford 94 Hereford Hereford t ie _ 
Risley, W. C.. . Deddington 133 Oxford Oxtord D. & C.of Windsor 
Spencer, W. P. . Badley 40 Suffolk Norwich Earl of Ashburnham 


Wetheringsett 7 , “e Ste ; 
Steward, A. § with Brockford , 604 Norfolk Norwich A. H. Steward, Esq. 
Thorold, H.B. Hanghees Sir J, C. Thorold 
with Marston 
Wilder,G.. . . Sulham 147 Berks Salisbury F. Wilder, Esq. 
Worship, W. T. . Holton 197 Suffolk Norwich The King 






CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


DeaTH Or AN AMERICAN Bisnor.—Bishop White, of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, died at Philadelphia on July 17th, at the age of 88. He was consecrated to 
the Episcopacy in 1787, by Dr. John Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
assisted by Dr. William Markham, Archbishop of York; and he consecrated 
every Bishop of the Episcopal church at present in the United States, excepting 
only the Bishop of Michigan, who was consecrated subsequently to Bishop White's 
confinement. He may truly be styled the father of the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land in America, and the American‘papers speak of him as having acquired during 
his long life universal respect. ‘‘ The Christian world,” says a Philadelphia paper, 
‘** is much indebted to his example, precept, and steady adherence. In his death 
the Church mourns one of her great apostles. With his bereaved family we sin- 
cerely sympathize ; but may they not be consoled by the reflection that he has 
departed full of honours as of years ?” At his funeral it has been arranged that 
a suspension of business shall take place throughout the city and liberties. ‘The 
funeral will, probably, be the largest since Dr. Franklin’s, He died at his resi- 
dence in Walnut-street, Philadelphia. ‘* When his death became known (says 
one account) the bells of the several churches in Philadelphia were muffled, and 
a general sorrow seemed to pervade the community.” 














Name. Preferment. Net oo County. Diocese. Patron. 
Barling, T. . ‘tae — — * 400 Norfolk Norwich Mra Wheeler 
Boldero,G.. . . Ixworth 101 Suffolk Norwich R.N.Cartwright,Esq. 
Bullen, H. St. John Dunton 205 Bucks Lincoln Earl Spencer 
Chambers, J. . . Neen Solars 360 Shropsh. Hereford Worcester Coll. Oxf. 
Draper, J. . . East Ham 30 Somerset B. & W. W. Hoskins, Esq. 
Gillard, P. . . . Kingsweare 99 Devon Exeter Vicar of Porixham 

C. Ellison, T. Brown, 
Hall, J. N.O.. . Jarrow 197 Durham Durham <¢ andSirT.Clavering, 
alt. 
Hasell,— . . « Butcombe 240 Somerset B. & W. Rev. R. P. Hasell 
Luxton, J. . . « Brushford 51 Devon Exeter G, Luxton, Esq. 
Martyn, J.L.. . Queen Square 569 MiddlesexLondon Duke of Buccleugh 
Milne, Dr, J. . { ao 430 Essex London { — a 
Winksley and i 68 
Oates, J. . . 4 Grantley tv York D. & C. of Ripon 
and Sawleyin Ripon 66 
Simons, J. . . ~. Paul’s Cray 483 Kent Rochester Viscount Sydney 
Spooner, R. D. R. Worlaby 278 Lincoln Lincoln J. Webb, Esq. 
Whitney, G. . . Stretford 94 Hereford Heref, § + Dunne, and E. 
Evans, Esq. 
Woodford, F. . . Weston Bamfylde 193 Somerset B. & W. Rev.J.Goldesbrough 
, King’s Coll. Camb. 
Yonge) D.. ¢ Willoughton 192 Lincoln Lincoln and Eail of Sear- 
boro’, alt. 
Antony 262 Cornwall Exeter R, P. Carew 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
Appointment. 
Chapl. to Central Workhouse of Newent Union, Gloucestershire. 
Chapl. to the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
. Curacy of St. Mary Somerset, Thames-street, London. 
« Curacy of St. Margaret’s, Hollingwood, Lancashire. 
- Chapl. of Hertford County Gaol. 
Head Mastership of Shrewsbury Free Grammar School. 
Mastership of St. John’s Hospital, Huntingdon. 
Chapl. to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Curacy of St. John Beckermont, Darham. 
Curacy of Coley, in the Parish of Halifax. 
Chapl. to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Chapl. to the Workhouses of the Bath Union. 
Resident Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His Majesty. 


Name. 
Archibald, J. . 
Atwood, H. A.S. . 
Barber, J. R. 
Birkett, J... 
Bury, C. A. . 
Kennedy, Dr, 
Maule, H. A. 
Pitman, J. R. ‘ 
Smyth,J.W. .. 
Sykes, Mia. . wis 
Tonson,l. «. . 
Williams, A.. . 
Wood, J. R.. 





OBITUARY. 


Name. Appointment or Residence. 


Coghlan, W.. . . 
Davies, H.C. . . 
Jones, E.. « + 


Burscong Hall, Lancashire. 
Sidney College, Cambridge 
Master of Ruthin School. 





OXFORD. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 


Wm. Robertson, M.A., Thomas Harris, 
M.A., the Rev. John Rouse Bloxam, M.A , 
John Montague Cholmeley, M.A., and 
Charles Reade, B.A., Probationer Fellows 
of Magdalen College, have been admitted 
Actual Fellows of that Society. At the 
same time the following gentlemen were 
admitted Probationary Fellows and De- 
mies :-— 

Probationary Fellows.—The Rev. Wm. 
Wheeler, M.A., Rev. Edward Greene, 
M.A., Edward Meyrick, M.A., Bernard 
Smith, B.A., John Edward Chaplin, B.A. 
late Demies of Magdalen ; John Fisher, 


B. A. of Brasennose College (Bucks) ; 
Frederick Pyndar Lowe, B. A. of Univer- 
sity College, (Nottinghamshire). 

Demies. — Francis Minden Knollis, of 
Lincoln College, (county of Berks); Daw- 
son William Turner, of Exeter College, 
(diocese of Norwich); Thomas Pearse, of 
Wadham College, (county of Oxford) ; 
Henry Cadwallader Adams, of Balliol 
College, (city of London) ; William Geo. 
Henderson, Wadham College, (diocese of 
Winchester); Arthur Alcock Barker, (dio- 
cese of Norwich) ; John EarleWelby, great 
grandson of the late Dr. Horne, President 
of Magdalen College, and Bishop of Nor- 
wich, (county of Lincoln). 


CAMBRIDGE. 
COMBINATION PAPER, 1835. 


PRIOR COMB. 
Aug. 7. Coll. Trin. 
14. Coll. Joh. 
21. Mr. Penneck, Pet. 
28. Mr. Bateman, Regin. 
Sept. 4. Mr. Wrench, Corp. 
11. Mr. Beechey, Cai. 
18. Coll. Regal. 
25. Coll. Trin. 
. Coll. Joh. 
9. Concio ap CLERUM. 
16. Mr. Daniel, Chr. 
23. Mr. Borton, Cath. 
30. Commem. Beneract. 
. Mr. Thornton, Corp. 
13. Mr. Smith, Cai. 
20. Coll. Regal. 
27. Coll. Trin. 


Dec. 4. Coll. Joh. 
11. Mr. Packe, Chr. 
18. Mr. Adams, Regia. 
25. Fest. Nativ. 


POSTER COMB. 


Aug. 7. Mr. Frost, Clar. 
14. Mr. Mills, Clar. 
21. Mr. North, Clar. 
24. Fest. S. Bart. 
Jes. 
28. Mr. Stevenson, Jes. 
Sept. 4. Mr. Newberry, Regin. 
11. Mr. Sikes, Regin. 
18. Mr. Fitzherbert, Regin. 
21, Fest.S. Marr. Mr, Bafwick, 
Regin, 
24. Mr, Venn, Regin. 


Mr, Lindsell, 
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Sept. 29. Fest. S. Micu. Mr. Stuart, 
Regin; Mr. Tinkler, Corp. 
Oct. 2. Mr. King, Corp. 
9. Mr. Cape, Corp. 
16. Mr. Cumby, Corp. 
18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Newland, 
Corp. 
23. Mr. Colbeck, Emman. 
28. Fest. SS. Sim. Er Jup. Mr. 
Bunch, Emman. 
30. Mr. Daniel, Chr. 
. 1. Fest, Om, Sanct. Mr. Packe, 
Chr. 
6. Mr. Deans, Chr. 
13, Mr. Smith, Magd. 
20. Mr. Owen, Magd. 
27. Mr. Hodgson, Magd. 
30. Fest. S. Anp, Mr, Dayrell, 
Magd. 
. 4, Mr. Pinder, Cai. 
11. Mr. Eade, Cai. 
18. Mr. Howarth, Cai. 
21, Fest. $.Tuom. Mr. Burnaby, 
Cai. 
25, Fest. Nativ. Mr. Kelly, Cai. 
26. Fest.S.Stern. Mr.Beechey,Cai. 
27. Fest.S. Jou. Mr. Jarrett,Cath, 
28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Power, Cath. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
Coll. Trin, 
Mr. Greaves, Emm. 
Mr. "Hogg, Pet. 
Mr. Wilson, Cath. 
Mr. Ward, Corp. 
Mr. Cape, Cai. 


Mr. Hodgson, Corp. 


Mr. Nottidge, Trin. 


Mr. Gage, Magd. 
Mr. Sandys,Pemb. 
Mr. Hine, Sid. 
Mr.Richardson,Ca. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin. 


Mr. Beynon, Magd. 


Mr. Atkinson, Trin. 


; 
joa 
: 


Resp. in Jur, Civ. 
Mr. Symonds, Cai. { 


Oppon. 
Mr. Edgar, Cai. 
Mr. Meteyard,Cai. 
Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Whitworth, Jes. 


Oppon, 
Mr. White, Emm. 
Mr. Paget, Cai. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected select preachers at St. Mary’s each 
for the month to which his name is 
affixed :— 


1836. Nov.. Rev. C. Simeon, King’s. 
Dec. Rev. A.M.Campbell,St.John’s, 
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1837. Jan. Rev. J. H. Marsden, St.Johu's 
Feb. Rey, H. Melvill, St, Peter’s. 
Mar. The Hulsean Lecturer, 
April Rev, H. V. Elliott, Trinity, 
May, Rev, J. Gibson, Sidney. 


CLARE HALL. 
The Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A. of Clare 
Hall, has been elected a Foundation Fel- 
low of that Society. ’ 


<> — 
MARRIAGES. 


Rey. John D’Urban,.Curate of High 
Halston, Kent, to Anne, relict of Thomas 
Aveling, Esq. of Eaton Socon, 

At Marylebone, the Rev, F. Du Bou- 
lay, of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Sybilla, 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

July 9, the Rev. Richard King Bed- 
ingfield, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Curate of Wokingham, to 
Charlotte Elizabeth, eldest daughter. of 
the late Robert Trower, Esq. of Woburn- 
place, Russell-square. 

July 14, the Rev. Francis A. Jackson, 
B.A. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Riccall, Yorkshire, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Colonel Kirke, of 
East Retford, Notts. 

At Cartmal, Lancashire, the Rev. Ed- 
mond Townly, to Margaret, second 
daughter of James Losh, Esq, of North- 
umberland. 

July 12, the Rev. Edmund. Gilbert 
Roberts, youngest son of the late Sir 
Walter Roberts, and only brother of Sir 
Thomas Roberts, Bart. of Britfieldstoon, 
county Cork, Ireland, to Elizabeth Anne, 
daughter of R. Joyce, Esq. of Elm Cot- 
tage, Teignmouth. 

July 21, the Rev. R. W. Scurr, Vicar 
of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, to Miss Julia 
Slight, of York-place, Portman-square. 

At St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. 
Stephen Hurst Langston, M.A. of Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, Bucks,and Perpetual Curate of 
St. George’s, Sheffield, to Maria, youngest 
daughter of B. Rotch, Esq. of Sidmouth- 
street, Regent-square. 

At Woodchester, James Mactaggart, 
Esq. late a Gentleman-Commoner of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to Helen Emma, 
eldest daughter of James Smith Adams, 
Esq. of Tower House, Woodchester. 

At Kingston, the Rev. Joha Lukin, 
M.A, of Oriel College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Nurseling, Southampton, to Lucy Eli- 
zabeth Byng, eldest daughter of the late 
Lord Torrington. 

In Dublin, the Rev. J. T. O’Brien, to 
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Ellen, daughter of Edward Pennefather, 
Esq. 

July 26, the Rev. William Wales, M.A. 
Vicar of All Saints, Northampton, to 
Frances, seventh daughter of Launcelot 
Haslope, Esq. of Selly Hall, Worcester- 
shire. 

Hon, and Rev. John Grey, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, second son of Earl 
Grey, to Georgiana, second daughter of 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Bristol. 

July 23, the Rev. Thomas Spyers, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of Aldenham School, to Eleanor 
Frances, only daughter of the late S. 
Doorne, Esq. banker, of Rochester. 

Rev. W. H. Tudor, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Marquis of Cholmondeley, to 
Julia Arabella Maria, fourth daughter of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Campbell, Lieut.- 
Governor of Gibraltar. 

Rev. John Gore, Rector of Aghada, 
Cork, to Elizabeth, daughter of M. 
Harris, Esq. of Upper Merrion-street, 
Dublin. 

At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
Samuel Prosser, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, to Eliza, only daughter of R. J. 
Williams, Esq. of Chatham-place, Hack- 
ney. 

At Layton, Essex, by the Rev. W. 
Wilson, B.D. Vicar of Walthamstow, the 
Rev. Benjamin Parsons Symons, D.D. 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, to 
Lydia, eldest daughter of John Master- 
man, Esq. of Layton. 

At Mark’s Tey, near Colchester, the 
Rev. Thomas Farley, B.D. late Fellow 
of Magdalen College, and Rector of 
Ducklington, in this county, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Peter 
Wright, M.A. of Balliol College, Rector 
of Holy Trinity, Colchester, and Vicar of 
Mark's Tey, Essex. 

August 4, at Sunning-hill, Berkshire, 
the Rev. J. W. Geldart, D.C.L. Regius 
Professor of Civil Law, and of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, to Mary Rachel, 
daughter of Mrs. Desborough, of Hem- 
ingford Grey, Huntingdonshire. 

August 4, the Rev. John White, Vicar 
of Fairfield, and Perpetual Curate of 
Thanington, Kent, to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late George Baker, Esq. 
of St. Stephen's, and grandaughter of the 
late Very Rev. Gerrard Andrews, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury. 

August 4, the Rev. E. Rice, Head 
Master of Christ’s Hospital, to Sophia 
Beman, daughter of the late Mr. Blount, 
of Uxbridge. 

August 8, at Langley, Bucks, the Rey. 


Henry Thomas Attkins, of . Langley 
House, to Penelope, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. W. G. Freeman, Rector of Mil- 
ton, Cambridgeshire. 

In Belfast, the Rev. W. Campbell, of 
White Abbey, to Maria, daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 5th Bengal, 
Native Infantry. 

August 10, at St. George’s, H,inover- 
square, the Rev. George Goodenough 
Lynn, of Christ's College, Cambridge, to 
the Hon. Elizabeth Lucy Fraser. 

August 10, at Ryburgh Church, by the 
Right Hon. and Rev. Lord George Gor- 
don, the Rev. Arthur Loftus, second son 
of the late General and the Right Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Loftus, to Mary Anna 
Ray, only child of the Rev. Wm. Ray 
Clayton, of Norwich, and Rector of Ry- 
burgh, in the county of Norfolk. 

At Wem, Salop, the Rev. W. F. 
Sanders, B.A. Master of the Grammar 
School, Goudhurst, Kent, to Jane Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. F. Salt, M.A. Rector 
of Grimshill, &c. Salop. 

At Bedminster, the Rev. D. Thomas, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the late J, 
Saunders, Esq. of Plymouth, 

At Killaloe, the Rev. R. W. Nisbett, 
of O’Gonoloe Glebe, Clare, to Alicia, 
daughter of the late Ringrose Drew, Esq. 
of Drewsborough. 

Rey. T. Conyers, of Guyers, Wilts, to 
Eliza Octavia Woodcock, daughter of 
John Richards, Esq. of Hythe, near 
Southampton. 

At Kensington, the Rev. G. W. T. 
Carwithen, of Littleham, Devon, to 
Louisa, daughter of H, Hoffham, Esq. 
of Clapham-road, 

At Alderbury, Wilts, William Leyland 
Woods, Esq. M.A. of St. John’s College, 
and of Chilgrove Sussex, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of George Fort, Esq. of 
Alderbury House. 

The Rev. Arthur Browne Spry, 
B.A. of Trinity College, third son of 
James Hume Spry, Esg. of Charter 
House-square, to Matilda, third daugh- 
ter of Harry Browne, Esq. of Diss, 
Norfolk. 

At Trowse, near Norwich, the Rev. J. 
Edmund Cox, B.A. of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Jane, only child of James 
Bell, Esq. of the former place. 

At Stow Bardolph, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Edward Freeman, M.A. of East Dere- 
ham, to Anne Sturley, only daughter of 
Mr. John Bush, of Stow Park Farm, near 
Downham Market. 

By special licence, at the Cathedral 
Church of Durham, by the Rev. George 
Townsend, Prebendary of Durham, Vis- 
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count Chelsea, B.A. of Oriel College, 
eldest son of the Earl of Cadogan, to 
Mary Sarah, third daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Wellesley, brother to the 
Duke of Wellington. 

At Newent, Gloucestershire, by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Worces- 
ter, the Rev. Theodore John Cartwright, 
M.A. of University College, Oxford, Ree- 
tor of Preston Bagot, Warwickshire, to 
Anna Cecilia, third daughter of the 
Venerable Archdeacon Onslow. 

In the parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, Hereford, the Rev. James Gar- 
bett, jun. M.A. Fellow of Brasennose 
College, Oxford, and Rector of Clayton, 
Sussex, to Frances, fifth daughter of the 
Rev. James Simpkinson, M. A. Rector 
of St. Peter-le-poore, Broad-street, and 
late of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

On the 2d ult. Henry, second son of 
William Wenman, Esq. of Gorsbrook, 
near Shrewsbury, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. R. P. Parkes, 
M.A. Rector of Loppington, Salop. 

At Clapham, Charles Brooke, Esq. 
M.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Benja- 
min Sewell, Esq. of Clapham Common. 

At Glympton, Charles Williams, Esq. 
surgeon, of Maidenhead, Berks, to Isa- 
bella, eldest daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Nucella, Rector of the former place. 

On the 29th ult. James M‘Taggard, 
Esq. late of Christ Church, Oxford, to 
Helen Emma, eldest daughter of John 
S. Adams, Esq. of Tower House, Wood- 
chester. 

July 7, at Rolvenden, Kent, by the 
Rev. J. Monypenny, M.A. the Rey. H. 
Davis, only child of the Rev. J. Davis, 
Vicar of Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas Monypenny, Esq. 

Aug. 2, at Westham, by the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Essex, the Rev. John 
Gibson, B.D. Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, to Jane, daughter of 
John Hubbard, Esq. of Swatford Grove. 


BIRTHS. 


July 19, at Walworth, the lady of the 
Rev. Henry Mackenzie, of a daughter. 

July 22, at Hemsby, Norfolk, the lady 
of the Rev. Thomas Barton Fooks, late 
Fellow of New College, of a daughter. 
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July 23, at Aston Rectory, Hertford- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. William David 
Longlands, M.A. late Fellow of Balliol 
College, of a son. 

July 23, at Bridehead, Dorset, the seat 
of her father, Robert Williams, Esq. the 
lady of Arthur Henry Dyke Acland, Esq. 
B.A. of Christ Church, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. A. Stonhouse, of 
Wadham College, of a daughter. 

July 25, at the Rectory, Dittisham, 
Devon, Lady Henry Kerr, of ason. 

July 31, at the Rectory, Hartshorne, 
Derbyshire, the lady of the Rev. Henry 
W. Buckley, M.A. late Fellow of Mer- 
ton College, of a son. 

July 29, at Langham-place, Devizes, 
the lady of the Rev, R. V. Law, of a 
daughter. 

At Well Hall, Clitherne, the lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Powell, Incumbent of Great 
and Little Hampton, Worcestershire, of 
a son, 

July 28, at Eckington Vicarage, the 
lady of the Rev. T, Duncan Gilby, of a 
daughter. 

August 1, at the Rectory, Malden, 
Surrey, the lady of the Rev, George Tre- 
velyan, M.A. late Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, of a daughter 

At St. John’s Hill, Shrewsbury, on 
the 4th ult. the lady of the Rev. Profes- 
sor Holmes, M.A. late of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta, of a son, 

On the 3d ult. at Hadley, the lady of 
the Rev. G. Skinner, of a daughter. 

At Chelsea, on the 6th ult. the lady of 
the Rev. Peter Hall, of a daughter. 

At Melksham, on the 17th ult. Mrs, 
Henry Goddard Awdry, of a daughter. 

July 12, at Chilton Rectory, the lady 
of the Rev. J. L. Popham, of a daughter. 

August 12, the lady of the Dean of 
Hereford, of a son. 

August 13, at High Grove, Waling- 
ham, the lady of the Rev. James Lee 
Warner, of a son. 

August 13, the lady of the Rev. C. W. 
Wilkinson, of twin daughters. 

August 13, at Tring Park, Herts, the 
lady ofthe Rev. W. A. Weguelin, of a son. 

August 15, at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford,the lady of the Rev. the President, 
of a son. 

August 16, at the Marine Square, 
the \Marchioness of Abercorn, of a 
daughter. 





We shall be happy in hearing again from 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We regret that the account of the Meeting of the Bath and Wells Diocesan Church Building 
Association did not arrive in time, or we should have had much pleasure in giving a full report of it. 
* A. B. Oxon.” 


Will he favour us with his address ¢ 








